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A friend  for  life 

by  Sean  Carr 

It’s  always  a surprise  to  run 
into  a coworker  outside  of 
work  — at  a restaurant, 
while  standing  in  line  at  the 
movies  or  the  hank  or  while 
out  for  an  evening  stroll.  For 
Cecile  Wege,  a weekend 
encounter  with  an  office- 
mate  was  more  than  just 
a surprise  — it  was  a 
life-saving  miracle. 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  16,  Wege,  who 
works  in  the  Rush  Medical  College 
dean’s  office,  was  on  her  way  to 
visit  a friend.  Driving  down 
Ridgeland  Avenue  in  Oak  Park,  she 
lost  consciousness  — and  control 
of  her  car,  which  jumped  the  curb 
and  ran  over  a trashcan  before 
coming  to  a halt  against  a hike  rack 
on  the  sidewalk. 

At  that  moment,  Mary  Katherine 
Krause,  associate  vice  president  for 
medical  affairs  administration  at 
Rush  Medical  College,  who  works 
less  than  100  feet  away  from  Wege, 
was  walking  into  a poster  shop  on 
Ridgeland  with  her  sister,  Cynthia 
Larson. 

“1  saw  the  whole  thing  happen,” 
Krause  says.  “It  really  didn’t  look 
that  bad.  1 expected  to  see  the  driv- 
er just  get  out  of  the  car.”  But  when 
that  didn’t  happen,  Krause  became 
alarmed.  Then,  when  she  and  her 
sister  got  to  the  car  and  saw  that 
the  driver  was  unconscious  — and 
turning  blue  — they  knew  that  this 
was  more  than  just  a simple  fender 
bender. 


Another  onlooker  had  called  911 
on  his  cell  phone:  An  ambulance 
was  on  its  way.  In  the  meantime, 
the  operator  said,  they  shouldn’t 
move  the  driver  from  the  car.  But  a 
quick  check  told  them  that  the 
woman  — Krause  didn’t  realize  it 
was  her  coworker  — wasn’t  breath- 
ing and  that  she  had  no  pulse. 
Krause  and  Larson  knew  they 
couldn’t  wait  for  the  paramedics. 

They  carefully  pulled  the  woman 
from  the  car.  “1  usually  have  my 
doors  locked.  It  was  just  luck  that  I 
didn’t  that  day,”  Wege  recalls.  Then 
Krause,  a certified  CPR  instructor, 
and  Larson,  a medical  student,  got 
to  work,  breathing  into  the 
woman’s  mouth  and  doing  chest 
compressions,  Krause  still  not  aware 
that  the  woman  she  was  trying  to 
save  was  her  coworker. 

“1  remember  thinking,  ‘This 
woman’s  haircut  is  like  Cecile ’s,’  ” 
Krause  says  now.  But  it  wasn’t  until 
the  paramedics  arrived  and  she  was 
able  to  step  hack  and  let  them  take 
over  that  all  of  the  pieces  fell 
together  — right  after  her  sister 


pointed  out  the  Rush  sticker  on  the 
crashed  car.  That’s  when  it  hit 
Krause:  “Oh  my  goodness  — it  is 
Cecile!” 

Shocking  Wege’s  heart  back  into 
rhythm,  the  paramedics  rushed  her 
to  nearby  Oak  Park  Hospital. 
Krause  rode  along  in  the  ambu- 
lance, reading  out  the  detailed  list 
of  medications  she  found  in  Wege’s 
purse.  “If  nothing  else,  I’m  organ- 
ized,” Wege  says  today. 

In  the  Oak  Park  emergency  room, 
doctors  evaluated  and  stabilized 
Wege,  and  Krause  called  Deh 
Mancilla  — the  former  director  of 
graduate  medical  education  at 
Rush,  whose  house  Wege  had  been 
headed  to  when  she  lost  conscious- 
ness — and  then  their  boss, 
Thomas  Deutsch,  MD,  acting  dean 
of  Rush  Medical  College.  Deutsch 
arranged  to  have  Wege  transferred 
to  the  Medical  Center,  meeting  her 
here  in  the  catheterization  lah. 
After  an  angiogram,  the  doctors 
told  Wege  what  had  caused  her  to 
pass  out  behind  the  wheel:  an 
abnormal  heartbeat,  known  as  an 
arrhythmia. 


Out  of  sync 

For  the  heart  to  function  properly, 
its  four  chambers  must  heat  in  sync. 
Controlling  that  heat  is  the  job  of  a 
small  cluster  of  cells  that  send  elec- 
ttical  signals  telling  the  chambers 
to  contract.  When  those  electrical 
signals  get  disrupted  or  blocked,  the 
heart  can  heat  too  fast  or  too  slow, 
which  affects  blood  flow  to  the 
brain  and  other  organs,  resulting  in 
problems  that  range  from  disruptive 
— such  as  dizziness,  fatigue  and 
fainting  spells  — to  deadly.  In  most 
cases,  an  arrhythmia  is  the  result  of 
damage  to  the  heart  from  a heart 
attack  or  heart  failure.  But  doctors 
areia’t  sure  what  caused  Wege’s 
arrhythmia. 

“This  was  sudden  and  out  of  the 
blue,”  says  Clifford  Kavinsky,  MD, 
PhD,  Wege’s  cardiologist.  “There 
was  no  evidence  of  any  heart  dis- 
ease and  there  were  no  blockages  in 
the  arteries.”  One  thought  is  that 
Wege’s  arrhythmia  was  the  result  of 
a coronary  spasm,  a temporary  nar- 
rowing of  one  of  the  arteries  that 
feeds  the  heart. 

Back  on  track 

While  the  origins  of  Wege’s 
arrhythmia  were  a mystery,  what  to 
do  about  it  was  anything  but.  If 
treated  right  away,  an  arrhythmia 
can  be  converted  into  normal 
rhythm  with  an  electrical  shock.  So 
one  of  the  newest  arrhythmia  treat- 
ments, a smaller  version  of  the 
defibrillators  used  by  paramedics, 
does  just  that.  The  implantable  car- 
dioverter defibrillator,  or  ICD,  helps 
people  who,  like  Wege,  are  at  risk 
for  developing  irregular  heart 
rhythms.  It’s  like  having  a para- 
medic with  you  24  hours  a day.  It 
monitors  the  heart  continuously, 
and  if  it  detects  a dangerously  rapid 
and  erratic  rhythm,  it  instantly 
delivers  a tiny  jolt  of  electricity  to 
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Fighting  the 
flakes  and  other 
winter  skin  woes 

l\\  Vatrick  kV/ly 

Ah,  winter.  Snow  tails  from  the 
,skv,  and,  as  temperature  drop  and 
the  winds  piek  up,  dry,  scaly  skin 
tails  trom  the  hands,  the  taee  — 
and  e\-ery  other  inch  ot  your  body. 
But  you  can  stem  the  tide  of  this 
epidermal  exodus,  and  prevent 
e\'en  nastier  problems,  if  you  fol- 
low the  ad\’ice  ot  Rush’s  skin 
experts. 

Dry  skin  is  the  result  ot  winter’s  dry 
atmosphere.  Indoors  and  out,  mois- 
ture just  evaporates.  That  means 
you  need  to  keep  your  skin  moist 
and  then  lock  that  moisture  in. 

For  the  first  part  ot  that  prescrip- 
tion, Clarence  Brown,  Jr.,  MD, 
director  of  dermatologic  surgery 
and  MOHS  micrographic  surgery, 
recommends  running  a humidifier 
while  indoors,  particularly  in  the 
bedroom  while  you  sleep. 


"By  creating  a moist  en\  ironment , 
you  are  iue\’enting  ewiporation  ot 
the  moisture  within  your  skin,” 
Brown  says. 

But  you  tieed  to  keep  that  mois- 
ture in  as  well.  Brown  says.  “It  you 
don't  trap  the  water  with  some 
kind  ot  harrier  like  petroleum  jelly, 
it  will  go  right  into  the  air,  which 
has  no  moisture  when  it's  cold.” 

Brovyn  also  has  advice  for  the 
bathroom.  “Take  quick  showers 
with  warm  water,  and  itse  gentle 
soaps  like  Dove  or  Lever  2000,”  he 
says.  And  he  again  advises  using  a 
petroleum-hased  ointment  to  cre- 
ate a harrier  between  your  show- 
ered skin  and  the  ciry  air. 

When  the  temperature  starts  to 
drop  and  the  wind  starts  to  blow,  a 
hat,  scarf  and  mittens  or  gloves  are 
no-brainers  for  outdoor  comfort. 
But  in  extreme  cold,  these  cover- 
ings become  essential  to  protect 
against  frostbite,  which  results 
when  the  blood  and  the  moisture 
near  the  body’s  surface  actually 
freeze,  cutting  off  circulation  to 
the  skin.  And  if  it’s  cold  enough. 
Brown  says,  even  brief  exposure  — 


as  little  as  15  minutes  — can  put 
you  at  risk. What  do  you  do  if  you 
think  you  have  frosthite?  "Don't 
rub  snow  on  it,"  Brown  says. 
“That's  an  old  wives’  tale.  You  can 
actually  do  more  harm  by  ruhhing 
snow  on  the  affected  area.”  The 
best  thing  to  do,  he  says,  is  to  get 
to  a warmer  environment  and 
quickly  warm  the  area  by  running 
warm  water  over  it  or  holding  it 
tightly  against  the  body.  Then 
apply  petroleum  jelly  to  protect  it. 
But  if  a blister  develops.  Brown 
strongly  recommends  seeing  a 
dermatologist. 

And  just  because  it’s  cold  outside 
doesn’t  mean  skin’s  greatest  haz- 
ard — cancer  — takes  a holiday. 
The  sun  is  still  out  there,  and 
you  can  get  too  much  of  it  while 
skiing,  snowmohiling  or  ice 
skating  — or  during  that  winter 
getaway  to  Florida  or  Costa  Rica. 

“There  is  a risk  for  sunburn  and 
skin  cancer  development  in  the 
winter,”  Brown  says.  “So  remember 
to  apply  sunscreen  on  exposed 
areas  such  as  the  face  and  lips.  If 
you’re  going  somewhere  warm, 
always  pack  sunscreen  and  a hat.” 


But  what  about  your  moisture  barrier! 


Brown  also  says  that  with  less  hec- 
tic schedules  in  the  winter,  people 
might  want  to  see  a dermatologist 
to  have  their  skin  checked. 

“Skin  cancer  can  develop  at  any 
time,  regardless  of  the  season,”  he 
says.  “It's  always  a good  idea,  and  a 
good  time,  to  get  any  unusual 
moles  looked  at.”  ■ 

To  make  a dermatology  appointment 
at  Rush,  call  (312)  942^2195. 
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disrupt  the  abnormal  rhythm  and 
stabilize  the  heartbeat. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  19,  Wege 
received  her  ICD.  After  a two-week 
recuperation,  she  returned  to  work 
on  Dec.  2.  Since  then,  she  hasn’t 
been  shy  about  showing  her  appre- 
ciation to  Krause. 

“Every  time  I pass  Mary  Katherine, 

I tell  her.  Thank  you  for  saving  my 
life,’  ” Wege  says.  “I  can’t  imagine 
what  would  have  happened  if  all 
the  pieces  hadn’t  come  together 
like  they  did  and  she  hadn’t  been 
there  for  me.  It’s  scary.” 

Her  only  regret  is  that  Krause,  by 
riding  with  her  to  the  hospital  and 
then  staying  with  her  there,  missed 
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In  memoriam:  Michael  Maffetone,  PhD 


the  birthday  party  her  family  had 
planned  for  her  that  evening.  But 
Wege  will  get  to  make  it  up  to 
Krause  and  Larson  at  the  United 
Center  on  Eeh.  19,  when  she  will 
present  them  with  awards  at  the 
American  Heart  Association 
Heartsaver  Day  ceremony.  A happy 
ending  to  a new  beginning.  ■ 

The  information  about  arrhythmia 
and  the  impLm  table  cardioverter  defib- 
rillator is  adapted  from  another  article 
by  staff  writer  Judy  Germany.  To 
read  that  article,  check  out  the  latest 
RushRecord,  available  online  at 
ivww.rush . edu/ news /publications . html 
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Michael  Maffetone,  PhD, 
who  worked  at  Rush  for  a 
decade  in  the  1980s  and 
’90s,  died  at  his  home  in 
Setauket,  NY,  on  Jan.  19. 
The  cause  was  multiple 
system  atrophy,  a degener- 
ative neurological  condi- 
tion. Maffetone  was  52. 

He  came  to  Rush  in  1984  as  direc- 
tor of  the  office  of  consolidated 
laboratory  services. 

“He  was  responsible  for  unifying 
all  the  labs  at  Rush,”  says  Robert 
De  Cresce,  MD,  chairman  of 
pathology.  “His  efforts  brought 
about  the  strong  service  ethic  that 
you  see  in  the  labs  here.  He  was 
able  to  do  that  because  of  his  own 
background  in  clinical  laboratory 
science.  He  had  a strong  connec- 
tion with  what  the  people  in  the 
labs  do  every  day.” 


Maffetone  later  became  associate 
vice  president  of  the  women’s  and 
children’s  hospital.  He  left  Rush  in 
1994  to  assume  leadership  of  Stony 
Brook  University  Hospital  in  New 
York.  He  had  a huge  impact  on  the 
institution:  After  he  took  over,  the 
hospital’s  occupancy  rate  increased, 
and  it  was  eventually  named  to  a 
list  of  the  nation’s  15  best  major 
teaching  hospitals.  Before  his  ill- 
ness forced  him  to  step  down  in 
2000,  Maffetone  also  helped  plan 
the  hospital’s  new  ambulatory  sur- 
gery center. 

And  it  was  clear,  says  De  Cresce, 
who  attended  Maffetone ’s  memori- 
al service  in  New  York,  that  he  had 
connected  with  people  at  all  levels 
of  the  institution.  “Everyone  was  at 
that  service:  valets,  the  mainte- 
nance guys,  the  administrators. 
Everyone  felt  the  same  way  about 
bim,”  De  Cresce  says. 

Maffetone  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Dawn,  his  children,  Elizabeth,  14, 
and  Emily  and  Anthony,  both  10, 
and  his  parents,  Dan  and  Clara.  ■ 


Living  out  a dream 

by  Judy  Germany 

From  the  age  of  10,  Cheryl 
Rucker- Whitaker,  MD,  MPH, 
knew  she  wanted  to  be  a doctor. 

Never  mind  that  she’d  never  actu- 
ally met  a doctor.  She  grew  up  in  a 
small  town  in  rural  Georgia,  where 
she  had  little  access  to  physician 
role  models.  “I’m  not  quite  sure 
where  the  notion  of  wanting  to  he 
a doctor  came  from,”  Rucker- 
Whitaker  says.  “But  it  stuck.”  And 
hy  the  time  she  had  her  first  con- 
tact with  a physician  at  the  age  of 
16  — during  a health  careers  pro- 
gram for  kids  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  — the  high  school 
honor  student  was  ready  and  eager 
to  pursue  a career  in  medicine. 

Today,  Rucker- Whitaker  is  living 
her  childhood  dream.  She  is  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Preventive  Medicine  at 
Rush.  And  her  research  — which 
is  aimed  at  improving  the  ability 
of  communities  to  deal  with  dis- 
ease — is  gaining  both  local  and 
national  recognition. 

After  receiving  her  undergraduate 
degree  from  Emory,  Rucker- 
Whitaker  left  Georgia  for  the  first 
time  to  attend  medical  school  at 
Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis.  But  it  was  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  that  her 
views  about  health  care  truly 
began  to  take  shape.  “1  started  to 
see  that  good  health  wasn’t  just 
about  physical  well  being,  that  a 
myriad  of  other  factors  con- 
tributed,” she  says. 


That  vision  expanded  during  her 
residency  at  the  University  of 
Galifornia-San  Francisco.  Not  only 
did  she  work  with  a highly  diverse 
patient  population,  she  took  cours- 
es and  seminars  to  learn  how  dif- 
ferent cultures  view  medicine  and 
doctors.  “It  was  a pretty  incredible 
experience,”  she  says.  “And  it  real- 
ly opened  my  mind  up  to  the 
importance  of  culturally  appropri- 
ate health  care.” 

Rucker- Whitaker  brought  that  cul- 
tural sensitivity  with  her  to  Rush. 
She  is  helping  Lynda  Powell,  PhD, 
with  the  HART  trial,  a study  to 
determine  how  heart  failure 
patients  can  best  manage  their 
own  disease.  And  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Powell  and  department 
chairman  Henry  Black,  MD,  she 
is  spearheading  her  own  research 
project. 

“I’m  interested  in  empowering 
communities  to  help  themselves 
stay  out  of  the  hospital  and  live 
healthier  lives,”  she  says.  “One  way 
to  do  that  is  to  get  good  informa- 
tion out  there,  to  give  grassroots 
leaders  the  tools  to  teach  others. 
People  need  to  understand  their 
diseases  and  how  lifestyle  affects 
health,  and  they  need  to  learn  how 
to  take  responsibility  for  the  things 
they  can  control,  such  as  diet  and 
exercise.” 

Last  year,  to  help  with  that  effort, 
Rucker-Whitaker  was  awarded  a 
sizable  grant  from  the  Robert 
Wood  Johnson  Loundation’s 
Minority  Medical  Laculty 
Development  Program.  It  proves 
that  talent  runs  in  the  family, 
because  her  husband,  Eric,  a physi- 


cian at  Gook  Gounty  Hospital, 
received  the  same  grant  in  2001  to 
fund  research  on  how  changes  in 
behavior  can  help  prevent  HIV. 
“We’re  not  the  first  hushand-wife 
team  to  get  the  grant,  hut  we  are 
the  third,”  Rucker-Whitaker  says. 
“It’s  quite  an  honor.” 

Because  she  appreciates  the  sup- 
port of  her  mentors  and  what  that 
support  has  enabled  her  to  accom- 
plish, Rucker-Whitaker  has  chosen 
to  he  a mentor  herself.  She’s 
helped  several  students  prepare 
applications  and  design  projects  for 
summer  research  scholarships,  and 
she  has  a resident  working  with 
her  on  the  new  grant.  Mentoring, 
she  says,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant things  she  does  — particularly 


as  an  African-American  faculty 
member.  “I  think  about  what  1 
would  have  wanted  as  a student,” 
she  says.  “When  I was  in  medical 
school,  no  one  exposed  me  to 
opportunities  in  research.  If  some- 
one had,  1 would  probably  be  fur- 
ther along  hy  now.” 

Not  that  she’s  complaining  about 
where  she  is.  Her  family  — includ- 
ing two-year-old  son  Caleb  — is 
thriving,  and  she  had  a banner 
career  year  in  2002:  receiving  the 
grant,  presenting  at  a national 
conference  and  submitting  two 
papers.  “I’m  thrilled  to  be  working 
at  Rush.  To  be  honest,  I don’t  feel 
like  it’s  work  anymore,”  she  says. 
“I’m  having  a great  time  doing 


what  I’ve  always  wanted  to  do.”  ■ 


Cheryl  Rucker-Whitaker,  MD,  MPH 


With  all  of  the  talk  about  HIPAA  — the  Health  Insurance  Portability  and  Accountability  Act  — 

it  may  sound  like  once  the  privacy  regulations  go  into  effect  on  April  14,  we  won’t  be  able  to  say  anything  to  anyone  about  our  patients.  But  that’s 
not  entirely  true.  For  instance,  the  Medical  Center  will  continue  to  maintain  a directory  of  current  patients,  which  information  desk  staff  and  others 


► 

► 

► 


can  access.  The  directory,  however,  is  limited  to  the  following  information: 


The  patient’s  name 

His  or  her  location  in  the  facility 

Religious  affiliation  (can  be  released  to  clergy  only) 


► The  patient’s  condition,  described  in  general  terms,  such 
as  “good,”  “fair”  or  “serious,”  that  don’t  communicate 
medical  information. 


Rush  is  not  required  to  get  a patient’s  authorization  before  it  releases  any  of  this  information,  but  each  patient  has  the  right  to  prevent  or  restrict  the 
release  of  this  information.  The  notice  of  privacy  practices  that  patients  will  receive  when  they  register  at  Rush  will  inform  them  of  this  right. 

Do  you  have  questions  about  this  or  other  HIPAA  regulations? 


Go  to  http://iris.rush.edu/hipaa.  Or  contact  the  privacy  office  at  2-5303  or  HIPAAQuestions@rush.edu.  Matter  of  trus  t . 


HIPAA 


Appointments 

Catlicrine  Jacobson  has  been 
nameJ  senior  \ ice  president,  chief 
financial  officer  fCFO)  and  treasur- 
er for  the  Medical  Center. 

Jacobson,  who  had  been  acting 
CFO  since  July  of  last  year,  joined 
Rush  in  as  associate  vice  pres- 
ident for  program  ex'aluation  and 
chief  compliance  officer.  In  the  lat- 
ter role,  she  was  responsible  for 
dex'eloping  and  implementing  the 
corporate  compliance  program  for 
Rush  and  its  affiliated  businesses. 
Before  joining  Rush,  Jacobson  was 
N ice  president  for  finance  at  Rush 
Prudential  Health  Plans.  She  also 
served  in  a x’ariety  of  executive 
financial  and  administrative  capaci- 
ties at  Rush  Health  Plans  prior  to 
their  merger  with  the  Prudential 
Health  Plan  in  1993. 

Jacobson  received  her  bachelor’s 
degree  in  accounting  from  Bradley 
University  and  became  a certified 
public  accountant  (CPA)  in  1986. 
She  is  a member  of  the  Illinois 
CPA  Society  — she  chaired  its 
Principles  and  Practice  Board  in 
2000  — sits  on  the  board  of  the 
Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 


What’s  in  a name? 

by  Sean  Carr 

Jones.  Senn.  Murdoch.  Jelke. 
Rawson.  Thousands  of  Rush 
employees  spend  a good  part  of 
their  waking  hours  hard  at  work  in 
the  patient  rooms,  labs,  offices  and 
hallways  of  these  buildings.  But  how 
many  of  us  know  how  they  got  their 
names  — about  the  globetrotting 
surgeon,  the  bachelor  greengrocer, 
the  margarine  magnate  and  the  oth- 
ers who  helped  make  Rush’s  earliest 
buildings  possible?  In  an  effort  to  fill 
in  those  knowdedge  gaps  — call  it 
historical  tuck-pointing  — here’s  an 
informal  chronology  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of 
Rush’s  physical  plant. 

The  names  behind  Rush’s  two  old- 
est buildings  belonged  to  men  who 
were  larger  than  life.  Daniel  A. 
Jones  — meatpacker,  banker,  cable 
car  line  operator,  insurance  execu- 
tive and  president  of  both  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  — was  a one-man 
microcosm  of  19th  Century 
Chicago.  When  he  died,  in  1886, 
his  widow  and  surviving  family  gave 


Rush  People 


I lealth  Associates  physic ian/liospi- 
tal  organization  and  serves  as  treas- 
urer on  the  CORF  Foundation’s 
board. 

Peter  Butler  has  been  named  presi- 
dent and  CEO  of  Rush  North 
Shore  Medical  Center.  A graduate 
of  Amherst  College  with  a master’s 
degree  in  health  services  adminis- 
tration from  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Butler’s  relationship  with 
Rush  goes  back  to  1982,  when  he 
became  budget  director  here  at  the 
Medical  Center.  He  went  on  to 
serve  in  several  other  administra- 
tive positions  at  Rush  over  the  next 
decade,  including  assistant  vice 
president  of  finance,  associate  vice 
president  of  corporate  planning  and 
budgeting  and,  after  a three-year 
stint  as  president  of  Rush  North 
Shore  from  1987  to  1990,  vice  pres- 
ident of  administrative  affairs.  In 
1992,  he  was  named  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  administrative 
officer  of  the  Henry  Ford  Health 
System  in  Detroit.  He  then  served 
as  president  and  CEO  of  Methodist 
Health  Care  System  in  Houston, 
Texas,  from  1997  until  he  returned 
to  Rush  North  Shore  as  interim 
president  last  July. 


Kudos 

John  H.  Brill,  MD,  associate  chief 
information  officer  and  associate 
vice  president,  Martha  Lehman, 
RN,  of  information  services  and 
former  Rush  CIO  Pat  Skarulis  have 
received  the  Healthcare  Inform- 
ation and  Management  Systems 
Society’s  award  for  Technical  Paper 
of  the  Year  for  their  paper  “Rush 
Physician  Order  Entry:  From 
Physician  Resistors  to  Physician 
Champions.’’ 

Daniel  J.  Deziel,  MD,  of  Univer- 
sity Surgeons  has  been  listed  in  the 
Consumer  Research  Council  of 
America’s  2003  Guide  to  America’s 
Top  Surgeons. 

Jerome  Hoeksema,  MD,  assistant 
professor  of  urology  and  director  of 
urologic  education  at  Rush,  has 
been  named  president  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  Illinois 
Division’s  board  of  directors. 

Michael  Huckman,  MD,  director 
of  the  Section  of  Neuroradiology, 
has  been  elected  to  a four-year  term 
as  president  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Neuroradiological 
Societies.  In  December,  Huckman 
also  received  the  Gold  Medal 


Award,  the  highest  honor  given  by 
the  Radiological  Society  of  North 
America. 

Elizabeth  Lorbeer,  MLS,  EdM,  col- 
lection development  manager  in 
the  Rush  University  library,  has 
been  named  to  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  Library  Advisory 
Board  for  2003.  As  part  of  the  nine- 
member  national  committee, 
Lorbeer  will  advise  the  journal  on 
institutional  subscriptions,  elec- 
tronic access  licensing  and  other 
issues  confronting  the  health  care 
library  community  today. 

Rush  Medical  College  students 
Chhavi  Gandhi,  Antoinette 
Hernandez,  Rebecca  Marsh  and 
Sakina  Shikari  have  been  selected 
to  participate  in  the  2003  Chrysalis 
Program  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Allergy,  Asthma  and  Immun- 
ology. Chrysalis,  which  seeks  to 
acquaint  promising  potential  aller- 
gists and  immunologists  with  the 
specialty,  covers  travel  and  registra- 
tion expenses  for  the  students  and 
provides  mentors  at  the  meetings. 
This  is  the  fourth  year  that  Rush’s 
allergy  and  immunology  program 
has  sent  students  to  the  academy 
meeting  via  Chrysalis. 


$100,000  to  Presbyterian  Hospital. 
In  1889,  the  Jones  Memorial 
Building  welcomed  its  first  patients. 
Jones’  contemporary.  Rush  faculty 
member  Nicholas  Senn,  MD,  was 
the  ultimate  Renaissance  doctor, 
publishing  20  hooks  on  subjects  as 
varied  as  his  travels,  which  took 
him  through  America’s  national 
parks,  to  the  Arctic  and,  as  one  of 
those  volumes  is  titled,  Aroimd  the 
World  Via  India:  A Medical  Tour. 
Even  his  experiences  as  the  chief 
military  surgeon  in  Cuba  in  1898, 


treating  battle  wounds  and  typhoid, 
made  their  way  into  print  in  1900 
as  MedicO'Surgical  Aspects  of  the 
Spanish' American  War.  Two  years 
later,  the  Senn  Building  opened 
here  on  the  West  Side.  Senn,  who 
would  also  have  a Chicago  high 
school  and  an  entire  hospital  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  named  after  him, 
died  in  1908. 

On  Christmas  day  of  the  following 
year,  Thomas  Murdoch  died. 
President  of  Reid,  Murdoch  and 
Co.,  one  of  Chicago’s  first  produce 
wholesalers,  Murdoch  was  a lifelong 
bachelor,  and  lived  most  of  his  life 
with  one  or  the  other  of  his  sisters. 
The  Jane  Murdoch  Memorial 
Building  for  Women  and  Chil- 
dren — opened  in  1912  with  funds 
that  Thomas  Murdoch  willed  to 
Presbyterian  Hospital  — immortal- 
izes one  of  those  beloved  siblings. 

Only  a few  years  later  in  1916, 
hanker  Frederick  H.  Rawson  gave 
Rush  Medical  College  the  money 
for  a teaching  laboratory  that  would 
hear  his  name.  But  because  of  a 
construction  delay  — America’s 
entry  into  World  War  I — the 
building  wasn’t  completed  until 
1925.  By  that  time,  Rawson  had 


become  much  more  than  a labora- 
tory, with  a library,  classrooms  and 
an  occupational  therapy  department 
in  the  basement. 

The  same  year  Rawson  opened,  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  passed  a law  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
butter  substitutes  containing  milk 
fats  — that  is,  margarine  — within 
its  borders.  In  1927,  the  John  F. 

Jelke  Co.  challenged  the  law,  taking 
its  case  against  Wisconsin’s  dairy 
and  food  commissioner  all  the  way 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court.  The 
Jelke  Company’s  victory  opened  up 
America’s  lucrative  dairyland  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  their  num- 
ber one  product,  then  known  as 
oleomargarine.  Some  30  years  later, 
John  F.  Jelke,  Jr.,  son  of  the  compa- 
ny’s founder,  donated  the  funds  that 
led  to  the  building,  opened  in  1960, 
that  now  bears  the  family  name 
here  at  Rush. 

Obviously  the  Medical  Center  has 
continued  to  grow  over  the  last  40 
years,  and  other  names  — Armour, 
Bowman  and  Cohn,  to  cover  just  A 
through  C — have  been  etched  in 
stone  and  added  to  Rush’s  history. 
What  stories  will  Rush’s  buildings 
have  to  tell  in  2053?  2103?  Stay 
tuned  to  the  skyline.  ■ 


Catching  up  with 
GME 

by  Sean  Carr 

Mykael  Moss,  MEd,  is  in  awe  of 
Deborah  Mancilla,  her  predecessor 
as  director  of  Rush’s  Office  of 
Graduate  Medical  Education 
(GME). 

“Deh  ran  this  office  for  23  years, 
and  for  a long  time  she  used  index 
cards  to  keep  track  of  the  house 
staff,”  Moss  says.  “Index  cards  — for 
more  than  600  residents  and  fel- 
lows. I don’t  know  how  she  did  it.” 

Those  index  cards  were  retired  long 
before  Mancilla  herself  retired  last 
year,  so  technology  is  nothing  new 
to  the  GME  staff.  But  now  they’re 
stretching  what  that  technology  can 
do,  and  stretching  how  they  serve 
Rush’s  house  staff. 

One  of  the  bigger  changes  in  GME, 
along  with  Moss’s  arrival  in  March 
of  2002,  is  a new  home.  Last  May, 
the  office  moved  to  suite  527  in 
the  Armour  Academic  Eacility,  not 
only  to  accommodate  their  larger 
staff  — they  have  grown  from  four 
people  to  seven  during  the  last 
year  — hut  also  to  give  GME’s 
visitors  more  elbowroom. 

“In  the  old  space,  if  someone  need- 
ed to  fill  out  a form,  they  had  to 
use  the  corner  of  someone’s  desk 
to  do  it,”  Moss  says.  “Now  we  can 
give  them  a little  more  room  to 
spread  out  in.”  And  there  are 
plenty  of  forms  to  he  filled  out, 
from  loan  applications  and  paper- 
work for  board  exams  and  licensure 
to  the  more  routine  payroll  and 
benefits  forms. 

In  addition  to  working  with  house 
staff,  the  GME  office  also  works 
with  the  residency  coordinators 
from  69  programs  — here  at  the 
Medical  Center  as  well  as  at  Cook 
County  Hospital,  Oak  Park 


Hospital,  Rush  North  Shore  and 
elsewhere  — helping  to  keep  those 
programs  up  to  date  with  all  accred- 
itations and  compliant  with  all  reg- 
ulations. 

It’s  a lot  of  work  — and  it  gets  done 
quickly,  since  GME  tries  to  respond 
to  most  requests  within  24  hours  — 
so  the  office  has  put  a big  emphasis 
on  streamlining  its  efforts.  In  some 
cases,  this  means  reducing  the 
amount  of  paperwork  it  takes  to  get 
something  done.  Elsewhere,  it  will 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  paper 
altogether,  as  more  and  more  forms 
and  information  go  online.  Today, 
all  general  announcements  to  house 
staff  go  out  via  e-mail  — no  more 
need  to  stuff  departmental  mailbox- 
es all  over  Rush  — and,  working 
with  information  services,  GME  has 
created  segmented  electronic  mail- 
ing lists  for  house  staff  in  specific 
departments,  from  allergy/immunol- 
ogy to  vascular  surgery.  GME  also 
has  a central  e-mail  address  so  that 
house  staff  — and  anyone  else  — 
can  get  in  touch  with  the  office. 

“We  like  the  personal  touch,  which 
Mykael  excels  at,”  says  Tony 
Eernatt,  GME’s  director  of  finance. 
“But  we  also  want  people  to  know 
that  we’re  available  to  answer  ques- 
tions quickly  via  e-mail  as  well.” 

And  on  top  of  all  of  that,  GME  also 
tracks  all  of  Rush’s  residents  as  they 
move,  often  very  quickly,  from 
department  to  department  to  de- 
partment. Their  secret  weapon: 
ERMA  (Electronic  Residency 
Management  Application),  which 
is  continuously  updated  with  each 
resident’s  rotation  schedule. 

It’s  not  index  catds,  but  it’s  pretty 
cool.  ■ 

Have  a question  for  GMEi'  Contact 
the  office  at  either  2-5495  or 
Rush_GME@rush . edu . 


The  ( iME  team  (left  to  rig/it);  ( iabriela  Guillert,  Tony  Eernatt,  Lorena 
( iutierrcz,  Mykael  Lynne  Moss,  MEd,  Carlita  Taylor,  Michele  Archibald  and 
Tina  Conley. 


Q&A  with  the 
chairman 

February  is  American  Heart  Month  — 
the  perfect  time  to  welcome  Robert  S.D. 

Hi^ins,  MD,  Rush’s  new  chairman  of  car- 
diovascular-thoracic surgery.  Higgins 
comes  to  Chicago  from  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia,  where,  as  chairman  of 
cardiothoracic  surgery,  he  built  a suc- 
cessful program  almost  from  the  ground 
up.  NewsRounds  recently  sat  down 
with  him  to  find  out  what  brought  him  to 
Rush  and  what  he  sees  for  the  future  of 
surgical  heart  care. 

We  understand  that  you’re  already  pretty  familiar  with  Rush. 

Yes.  My  wife  went  to  nursing  school  with  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Marvin 
Rosenberg  - he,  of  course,  recently  retired  from  the  cardiology  program 
here  - so  we  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  Rush  for  20  years. 
Rush  has  had  a highly  regarded  cardiovascular  program  going  back  to 
the  days  of  Dr.  Hassan  Najafi’s  leadership.  I’ve  always  had  a lot  of 
respect  for  the  institution,  which  only  grew  the  more  I learned  about 
Rush.  I came  very  close  to  coming  here  for  a residency  position,  and 
later  I eyed  a transplant  opening  at  Rush.  But  last  year,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  search  committee,  as  well  as  Dr.  Rosenberg,  contacted  me 
about  this  opening  and  described  what  Dr.  Goodman  and  his  leadership 
team  are  doing  and  planning,  I knew  it  was  the  right  time  to  throw  my 
hat  into  the  ring.  So  I’m  excited  to  be  here. 


Robert  S.D.  Higgins,  MD 


Is  there  room  for  all  of  the  heart  transplant  programs  in  Chicago? 

The  number  of  heart  donors  does  look  flat.  There  were  only  75  heart 
donors  in  Chicago  last  year.  But  only  50  transplants  were  performed.  So 
25  hearts  left  the  region!  That  tells  me  Chicago  isn’t  overcrowded  with 
too  many  transplant  programs.  There  are  definitely  some  good  programs 
in  the  city,  but  some  are  in  flux,  others  are  understaffed  and  some  insti- 
tutions have  actually  closed  down  their  heart  transplant  programs.  So 
we  have  an  opportunity  at  Rush.  The  infrastructure  and  many  key  com- 
ponents are  already  here.  We  just  need  to  build  a team  of  people  who 
see  transplant  as  a priority.  Building  that  team  - that’s  my  job.  I’ve  done 
it  before.  In  the  three  months  before  I started  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  they  did  only  11  heart  surgeries.  That  was  bypasses  and  trans- 
plants combined.  This  year,  they’re  on  track  to  do  450  procedures. 


What  will  be  your  focus  at  Rush? 

Our  team  at  Rush  will  focus  on  enhancing  and  advancing  the  care  of 
patients  with  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  We  want  our  patients  to 
have  the  best  possible  quality  of  life,  no  matter  how  serious  or  advanced 
their  problems.  By  offering  a variety  of  innovative  surgical  approaches 
and  conducting  research  to  find  newer  or  better  treatment  solutions. 

I’m  confident  that  we  will  have  a very  positive  impact  on  current  and 
future  patients. 


And  the  award 
goes  to... 

Helping  and  pleasing  other 
people  — your  patients, 
your  coworkers,  your 
supervisors  or  your  staff. 
That's  what  the  quarterly 
awards  ceremony  is  all 
about.  On  Dec.  5,  the 
employees  who  did  the 
most  helping  and  pleasing 
during  the  previous  quarter 
were  honored  at  a special 
lunch. 

Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 

Carol  Stege’s  family  established 
this  award  in  1979  to  thank  the 
medical  center  engineering  and 
en\’ironmental  services  employees 
who  had  done  so  much  to  make 
her  comfortable  during  her  stay  at 
Rush.  Today,  it  is  the  Medical 
Center’s  oldest  employee  honor. 
This  qtiarter’s  engineering  honoree 
is  David  Jones.  He  works  the  mid- 
night  to  8 a.m.  shift.  You  would 
think  things  would  be  pretty  quiet 
for  that  stretch,  but  they’re  not, 
and  Jones  is  always  ready  to  leap 
into  action.  He  really  showed  what 
he  was  made  of  this  past  Thanks- 
giving,  when  he  tackled  an  early- 
morning  water  pipe  burst.  What  a 
way  to  work  up  an  appetite. 
Meanwhile,  Jeff  Boggs,  director  of 


environmental  services,  has  a few 
choice  words  to  offer  about 
Charlotte  Johnson:  “Conscien- 
tious. Hardworking.  She  does 
A-plus  quality  discharges.” 


Johnson’s  beat  is  Atrium,  where 
she  is  in  constant  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  staff,  ensuring 
that  a room  is  always  ready  for  the 
next  patient  who  needs  one. 


Employee 

After  a decade  at  Rush,  Robert 
Narow'ski,  RN,  has  a lot  of  fans  on 
13  Kellogg:  patients,  coworkers 
and  his  boss,  Edw'in  Kopytko,  MS, 
RN,  the  unit  director.  “When 
Robert  is  working  the  day  shift,  no 
matter  how  hectic  or  chaotic,” 
Kopytko  says,  “1  am  confident  the 
day  will  be  a good  one.”  Narowski 
does  it  all.  He  gives  his  patients 
every  bit  of  his  attention  — “I 
often  see  patients  with  broad,  com- 
forted smiles  in  his  wake,”  Kopytko 
says  — but  still  has  plenty  of  ener- 
gy to  keep  the  unit  moving  ahead, 
pitching  in  on  several  department- 
al committees  and  with  in-services. 
What  he  doesn’t  do  is  downtime. 

If  he’s  not  involved  in  patient  care. 


you’ll  find  him  searching  the 
Internet  for  information  on  the 
latest  treatments,  making  discharge 
plans  with  the  social  worker  or  just 
chatting  with  a patient.  Also  nom- 
inated: Dwight  Dukes,  John 
Hendricks,  Cheryl  Killebrew, 

Renee  Luvich,  Grisel  Olson, 
Arthea  Smith,  Gregory  Stephens, 
Donna  Suta  and  Althea  Wilson. 


Manager 

Last  Halloween,  Susan 
Breitenstein,  MS,  RN,  clinical 
coordinator  at  the  Rush  Day 
School,  dressed  up  as  Glinda,  the 
Good  Witch  of  the  North,  from 
the  Wizard  of  Oz-  But  just  because 
she  was  a good  witch  didn’t  mean 
she  couldn’t  be  tough.  That  very 
day,  one  of  Rush’s  senior  vice  pres- 
idents — we  won’t  embarrass  him 
in  print  — ducked  into  the  Day 


School  without  his  Rush  ID.  He 
didn’t  get  past  the  good  witch. 
This  incident  demonstrates  what 
one  of  Breitenstein’s  nominators 


wrote:  “She  sets  the  highest 
standards  for  herself — and  all 
employees.”  And  the  standards 
Breitenstein  sets  for  herself  are 
pretty  high.  “On  a daily  basis,” 
one  of  her  staff  members  writes, 
“she  manages  to  be  almost  con- 
stantly available  to  help  problem 
solve  while  still  taking  care  of  her 
management  tasks.  Her  door  is 
always  open.”  Just  make  sure  you 
have  your  ID.  Also  nominated: 
Joy  Jacob,  Sheila  Malone  and 
John  Mathew. 


Team 

Many  of  the  patients  on  8 North 
Atrium  have  serious  chronic  ill- 
nesses, including  heart  failure, 
which  can  exhaust  a family’s  finan- 
cial and  emotional  resotirces,  and 
pulmonary  hypertension,  which 
severely  limits  what  even  its  young- 
est sufferers  can  do  after  they  are 
released  from  the  hospital.  So  8 
North’s  discharge  planning 
team  — Susan  Dallman,  RN, 


Michael  Levick,  MSW,  and  Jan 
Ross,  RN  — has  its  hands  full,  but 
that  doesn’t  stop  them  from  find- 
ing the  best  solution  for  each 
departing  patient,  whether  it’s  an 
extended-care  facility  or  special 
care  at  home.  The  key,  according 
to  the  nomination  that  came  from 
the  entire  8 North  staff,  is  commu- 
nication. “Each  discharge  planner 
communicates  compassionately 
with  patients  and  their  families, 
routinely  updating  them  about  the 
discharge  process,”  the  staff  writes. 
“Those  updates  significantly  lower 
the  stress  levels  of  the  recovering 
patient  and  his  or  her  family.”  And 
to  help  keep  staff  stress  levels  low, 
the  team  also  does  biweekly  dis- 
charge-planning rounds  on  the 
unit.  Those  meetings  have  had 
their  desired  effect.  The  unit  staff 
is  not  only  less  stressed,  it's  elated, 
if  the  number  of  exclamation 
points  in  its  nomination  — 

“Thank  you  8 North  discharge 
planners!!!”  — is  any  indication. 
Also  nominated:  Rush  Day 
School,  endoscopy. 


Patient  Satisfaction  Star 

Where  do  stars  come  from?  Don’t 
bother  looking  it  up  in  your  old 
astronomy  textbook.  Here  at  Rush, 


Shining  bright:  Sharon  Allen,  RN 


stars  come  from  patient  evalua- 
tions, and  the  employees  who  are 
mentioned  most  often  in  glowing 
terms  are  honored  each  quarter. 
This  quarter,  that  employee  is 
Sharon  Allen,  RN.  When  she 
called  7 North  Atrium  home,  the 
patients  couldn’t  get  enough  of 
her,  or  say  enough  nice  things 
about  her.  “Perfect,”  in  fact,  is  how 
one  satisfied  patient  described 
Allen.  Now  she  is  part  of  the  sup- 
plemental staffing  pool,  giving 
patients  around  the  institution  a 
little  taste  of  stardom. 


How  to  Register/Where  to  Go 

To  register  for  the  courses 
marked  with  an  L,  call  2-5918 
or  sign  up  online  at  http://iris. 
rush.edu/hr.  Just  follow  the 
“Training”  link  to  LEAP.  And 
remember:  All  classes  marked 
with  an  L — many  of  which  are 
free  — can  be  paid  for  with 
LEAP  dollars. 

The  location  for  each  week’s 
classes  is  determined  the 
preceding  Friday.  To  find  out 
where  you  need  to  go  for  a 
LEAP  class,  call  2-5918  the 
Friday  before  your  class  is 
scheduled. 

February 

u 

Speaking  Up  for  Respect  in  the  Workplace 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  The  common  ground 
of  respect  — respect  for  the  unique 
gifts,  skills,  concerns  and  perspec- 
tives that  make  us  who  we  are  hut 
which  may  also  set  us  apart  — 
helps  us  all  work  together.  That 
respect  is  what  this  workshop  is 
all  about.  Free.  L 

13 

How  to  Prepare  for  Your  Evaluation 

2 to  3:30  p.m.  Performance  evalua- 
tions must  be  done  by  May  1.  Get 
a head  start  on  your  selt-evaluation 
and  setting  performance  goals  for 
the  next  year.  Your  supervisor  will 
be  impressed.  Also  offered  March 
12,  9 to  10:30  a.m.  or  2 to  3:30 
p.m.  Free.  L 

14 

Research  Forum  Abstracts  Due 

Are  you  planning  to  share  some  of 
your  work  at  the  Rush  Research 
Forum  for  Clinical  and  Basic 
Investigation,  April  8-10,  2003? 
Then  this  is  the  day  to  have  your 
abstract  into  the  organizers.  The 
Research  Forum  provides  faculty 
and  students  an  opportunity  to 
showcase  their  research  — basic, 
clinical  or  applied  — to  get  to 
know  one  another  and  to  explore 
new  collaborative  possibilities.  To 
submit  your  abstract,  go  to 
www.rush.edu/rushforum.  Stay 
tuned  to  the  site  for  future 
announcements,  including  a com- 
plete schedule  of  events. 


Calendar 


Medical  Coding 

March  brings  two  more  opportunities  to  further  your  medical  coding 
education.  Get  “An  Introduction  to  ICD-9-CM  Coding,”  the  system 
hospitals  and  doctors  use  to  describe  diagnoses  and  conditions.  The 
class,  which  covers  coding  diagnoses  of  the  circulatory,  respiratory 
and  digestive  systems,  V-codes  and  other  physical  signs  and  syptoms, 
meets  Thursdays,  March  6 to  June  19,  5 to  7:30  p.m.  Cost  is  $350. 
Note:  you  must  have  taken  a formal  medical  terminology  class  in  the 
last  two  years  to  register  for  this  course.  If  you’ve  taken  all  the  clas- 
ses — medical  terminology,  ICD-9-CM,  CPT-4  — it  may  be  time  to 
start  preparing  for  the  Certified  Coding  Associate  (CCA)  exam.  The 
“CCA  Exam  Prep  Class”  meets  Tuesdays,  March  4 to  25,  5 to  8 p.m. 
Cost  is  $250.  L 


18 

E-mail  Efficiency 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  You  already  know 
the  technical  side  of  e-mail  — how 
to  click  all  the  tight  buttons  so 
that  your  message  gets  to  all  the 
right  people.  But  are  all  those  peo- 
ple getting  exactly  the  right  mes- 
sage you  want  them  to  get?  Come 
learn  the  new  rules  of  this  still 
young  medium.  $75.  L 

19 

Student-Faculty  Music  Recital 

5 p.m.  See  In  Brief  on  reverse. 

21 

When  to  Counsel,  When  to  Discipline: 

A Manager’s  Guide 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Informal  referrals. 
Performance  referrals.  The 
Employee  Assistance  Program. 
These  are  just  a few  of  the  tools  at 
a manger’s  disposal  when  trying  to 
help  a troubled  employee.  Come  to 
this  session  and  learn  them  all. 

Free.  L 

25 

Values  of  Care 

9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  or  1 to  3:30  p.m. 
This  session  will  show  you  how 
your  behaviors  can  — and  must  — 
embody  Excellence,  Compassion, 
Faith  in  Self  and  Others  and  Social 
Responsibility.  Free.  L 

27 

Beyond  Medical,  Dental  and  Life: 

How  to  Take  Advantage  of  All  Your  Rush  Benefits 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  Representatives  from 
human  resources,  LEAP,  tuition 
reimbursement  and  employee  and 
organizational  development  will  be 
on  hand  to  answet  all  your  ques- 
tions and  help  you  get  the  most  out 
of  your  Rush  benefits  package. 

Free.  L 


March 

4 

Better  Letters  and  Memos 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  A good  letter  or 
memo  gets  its  message  across  clear- 
ly, cpiickly  and  reliably.  Learn  how 
to  do  it  all.  Bring  20  copies  of  a 
typed  one-page  document  you  have 
written,  with  confidential  names 
and  figures  deleted.  $65.  L 

5 

Teamwork  Across  Generations 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  In  this  brand  new 
workshop,  yoti  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  on  perceived  age- 
related  harriers  and  to  develop 
strategies  for  working  and  commu- 
nicating effectively  with  team 
members  from  all  generations. 

$160.  L 

u 

It’s  My  Turn 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Do  you  have  an 
upcoming  presentation  that’s  mak- 
ing you  nervous?  Why  not  do  a 
practice  run  and  get  some  con- 
sttuctive  feedback  before  the  big 
day?  That’s  the  whole  point  of  this 
session.  $65.  L 


12 

Civility  in  the  Workplace 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  Rudeness,  profani- 
ty, insensitivity:  Whether  you’ve 
seen  it,  heard  it,  been  a victim  of  it 
or  need  to  manage  it,  this  innova- 
tive class  is  for  you.  Participants 
will  build  civility  awareness  and 
learn  strategies  for  peaceful  conflict 
resolution.  $150.  Register  by  Feb. 

22  and  pay  only  100!  L 

13 

Becoming  a Learning  Partner/Preceptor 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  This  session  is 
designed  for  employees  who  enjoy 
orientating  new  employees  to  a 
department  or  introducing  new 
departmental  procedures.  Free.  L 

19 

Managing  Process  Improvement  Across 
Organizational  Boundaries 

8 to  9:30  a.m.  Many  projects 
involve  the  work  of  people  from 
different  departments.  In  this  work- 
shop, you’ll  learn  strategies  to  get 
these  interdepartmental  teams 
working  together  like  never  before. 
Free.  L 

27 

Managing  Conference  Calls 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  Teleconferencing 
can  save  your  department  huge 
amounts  of  time  and  money.  But  it 
takes  practice  to  do  it  well.  Learn 
the  techniques  for  effective,  pro- 
ductive conference  calls.  $140.  L 

29 

Grant  Application  Deadline 

This  is  the  last  day  that  grant 
applications  for  funding  expected 
to  begin  July  1,  2003,  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  University 
Committee  on  Research.  For  more 
information,  and  to  get  any  neces- 
sary forms,  go  to  http://iris.rush. 
edti/ucr. 


Performance  Management  Certificate  Program 

It’s  that  time  of  year  again.  Managers  can  prepare  themselves  with 
this  five-course  certificate  program.  It  starts  March  4 with 
“Managing  the  Values  of  Care,”  9 a.m.  to  noon.  Master  the  nuts  and 
bolts  in  “Managing  the  Performance  Evaluation  Process,”  March  6, 
12,  18  or  28,  9 a.m.  to  noon,  and  learn  how  technology  can  make 
the  whole  process  easier  in  “Performance  Management  E-Tools,” 
March  13,  19  or  25,  9 a.m.  to  noon.  “Coaching,  More  Than  a Pep 
Talk,”  March  20,  1 to  4 p.m.,  will  show  you  how  to  establish  a sup- 
portive relationship  with  your  employees,  and  “Setting  Performance 
Goals,”  April  2,  1 to  4 p.m.,  will  help  you  help  employees  set  their 
sights  on  goals  that  will  have  your  entire  department  soaring.  L 


In  Brief 


Well  said 

Whether  You’re  looking  ro 
improx'e  your  English,  learn  a little 
Spanish  or  try  your  hand  at  Sign 
Language,  this  winter  and  spring 
will  he  good  rimes  to  do  it.  First 
up,  “English  as  a Second 
Language”  (ESL),  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  Feh.  18  to  April  10,  7 
to  S aan.  Cost  is  $150. 

"Elementary  Spanish”  will  he  on 
W ednesdays,  March  5 to  April  30, 
4:30  to  6:30  p.m.  “Intermediate 
Spanish”  runs  Thursdays,  March  6 
to  May  1,  4:30  to  6:30  p.m. 
Spanish  classes  are  $200  each. 

.■\nd  “Beginning  Sign  Language” 
will  he  ottered  Wednesdays,  March 
26  to  April  30,  4 to  6 p.m.  Those 
who  complete  the  Sign  Language 
class  will  receive  a certittcate  from 
the  Chicago  Ldearing  Society  and 
1.2  CEU  credits  through  the 
International  Association  of 
Continuing  Education  and 


Training.  Cost  is  $150.  To  register 
tor  any  ot  these  courses,  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/hi7leap  or  get  a 
LEAP  form  from  human  resources. 

HIPAA  compliant  in  a snap 

Ldave  you  completed  all  of  your 
Healthcare  Education  System 
(HES)  online  training?  Fire  Safety? 
Check.  Emergency  Preparedness? 
Check.  Corporate  Compliance? 
Check.  How  about  HIPAA?  Health 
care  institutions  across  the  country 
have  to  he  compliant  with  the 
Health  Insurance  Portability  and 
Accountability  Act  (HIPAA)  by 
April  14,  2003  — that’s  this 
spring.  As  part  of  that  compliance, 
all  Rush  employees  need  to  under- 
stand what  HIPAA  is  all  about, 
from  protecting  patient  privacy  to 
keeping  patients  informed  about 
their  rights.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  get  that  understanding  is  to 
complete  the  quick  online  HIPAA 


course  and  then  take  the  test.  Both 
the  course  and  the  test  are  access!- 
hie  via  HES.  To  log  on  to  HES,  go 
to  http://iris.rush.edu/hes  on 
ImideRush,  the  Rush  Intranet.  For 
more  information  about  HIPAA, 
go  to  iris.rush.edu/hipaa  or  contact 
the  privacy  office  at  2-5303. 

Healthy  harmony 

This  year’s  Student-Faculty 
Classical  Music  Recital  will  be 
held  on  Feh.  19  at  5 p.m.  in  Room 
500.  Participating  medical  students 
include  third  years  Jeannie  Linton 
and  Kurt  Strom  and  second  years 
Angela  Papassavas  and  Pravin 
Pratap.  The  faculty  and  staff  per- 
formers will  he  JoAnne  Davis, 
DPM;  James  Franklin,  MD; 
William  Hayden,  MD;  Anne 
Kolkay,  RN;  and  Francisco 
Sanchez,  MD.  All  members  of  the 
Rush  community  are  invited  to  the 
performance,  as  well  as  to  the 


reception  that  follows.  The  event 
is  co-sponsored  by  the  Medical 
Staff  Office,  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Student  Affairs. 

No,  hut  I saw  the  movie 

Still  need  a little  more  convincing 
that  a pre-tax  savings  plan  with  a 
free  match  — two  benefits  that 
Rush’s  new  403(B)-match  program 
provides  — is  right  for  you?  Then 
stop  by  the  McCormick 
Educational  Technology  Center 
(METC),  919  Armour  Academic 
Facility,  and  check  out  — that’s 
right,  you  can  take  it  home  — the 
20-minute  Fidelity  Investments 
video  Life  After  Work:  Getting 
Started.  For  more  information 
about  the  video,  call  the  METC  at 
2-6799.  For  more  about  Rush’s 
retirement  benefits  program,  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/benefits  or  call 
Fidelity  directly  at  (800)  343-0860. 
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Private  Sacrifice, 
Public  Service 

By  Anne  O’Reilly 
and  Patrick  F.  KeUy 

The  war  in  Iraq  has  affect- 
ed families  around  the 
world,  and  the  Rush  family 
is  no  exception.  At  least 
12  employees  are  already 
serving  — and  since  it’s 
unclear  how  long  U.S. 
forces  will  be  in  Iraq, 
more  may  go  in  the 
coming  months. 

They  include  nurses,  technicians, 
doctors  and  others,  from  the  emer- 
gency department,  the  operating 
room,  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman 
Health  Center,  cardiology"  and 
other  areas  around  the  Medical 
Center. 

Jamil  Bayaam,  MD,  attending  emer- 
gency physician,  left  Rush  on  April 
16  with  a mission:  to  save  lives  and 
relieve  suffering  in  Iraq.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  International 
Medical  Corps,  a global  humanitar- 
ian organization  of  volunteer  doc- 
tors and  nurses. 

Lebanese-bom  Bayxam  has  worked 
in  trauma  units  in  his  home  coun- 
try and  Chicago.  He  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  help  because  of  his 
experience  and  because  he  speaks 
several  languages,  including 
-Arabic.  Despite  the  hardships 
ahead  — looting  has  left  few  med- 
ical supplies  in  war-tom  Iraq  — 
Bayram  is  hopeful. 

“I  really,  truly  beliex  e that  deep 
down,  all  human  beings  are  looking 


Kiisty  arid,  tskc  Peteiym  are  prejx'mzg  ::'" 

for  the  same  thing.”  Bayaam  says.  “I 
really  hope  that  peace,  txeedom, 
democracy  and  lo\"e  are  going  to 
come  out  of  all  this.”  Bayaam  will 
be  in  Iraq  for  the  next  three 
months. 

ATaen  the  war  started.  Rush  quality 
consultant  N lan  a .Askew  got  a call 
from  her  12-vear-old  brother  in 
boarding  school,  upset  and  scared 
that  she  had  alreadv  been  deployed. 
“It  was  hard  when  that  happened.” 
she  says.  "He  shouldn’t  be  worry  ing 
about  me.  He  shouldn't  ha\  e to 
deal  with  dais  at  all.” 

Despite  the  possibility  of  being  sep- 
arated from  familv  and  loaded  ones. 
-Askew  is  dedicated  to  her  role  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  -Ama\- 
National  Guard,  a job  that  puts  her 
in  charge  ot  70  soldiers  who  repair 
generators  and  weapons  and  recoa  - 
er  and  repair  military  vehicles. 

“ATaen  you  sign  up.  you  take  an 
oath  of  personal  courage,  duty  and 
loyalty  that  you’re  going  to  go  out 
and  do  your  job,”  she  savs.  “In  war, 
you  expect  casualties.  \X'e  know 
that’s  a possibility.  I have  mixed 
feelings  because  the  experience  I 


the  p’.?ssibiliv-  y jLi  Esko  zv;.-  N de^^A'-ea. 

would  obtain  txom  sera'ing  avould  be 
ina'aluable.  Hoavea-er.  no  one  aa-ants 
to  go  to  avar.”  She  is  aa-aiting  to  hear 
if  she  avill  be  called  to  sera  e. 

Frederick  Broa\-n,  Jr..  MS.  RN,  noav 
a lieutenant  commander  avith  1 9 
vears  of  serv  ice  in  the  Naa  al 
Resera'e  Force,  served  as  a nurse  in 
Saudi  -Arabia  for  four  and  a half 
months  during  Operation  Desert 
Stomr  avhile  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserves.  An  orthopedic  clinical 
nurse  specialist  in  Midaa  est 
Orthopaedics.  Broavn’s  experiences 
during  that  avar  taught  him  some 
unexpected  lessons. 

“\ou  learn  a lot  about  yourselr. 
avhat  you  can  and  can’t  do.  because 
you're  in  such  a ditferent  ena-iron- 
ment  and  aa  orking  under  ditferent 
kinds  of  stress.”  he  says.  One  of  his 
most  poignant  memories  of  Desert 
Stomi  avas  a day  avhen  he  cared  for 
prisoners  of  war. 

“A  e aa  ere  required  by  laav  to  take 
care  of  all  patients,  and  aa  e did.”  he 
savs.  “A'orking  avith  POA  s,  you 
avondered  if  the  guy  you’re  taking 
care  of  may  haa-e  done  sometlaing 
aaTong  to  your  buddaz  In  that  situa- 


tion, I learned  the  importance  of 
being  proressional.” 

In  a avar  setting  you  also  haa'e  to 
think  or  aa-ays  to  do  things  avithout 
the  tools  you’re  used  to.  “You  may 
haa-e  to  think  out  or  the  box  and 
take  care  or  people  avith  resources 
and  equipment  that  you  haa-e  aa-ail- 
able,”  Broaa-n  says. 

Aliile  some  employees  race  the 
prospect  of  going  to  Iraq,  others 
haa-e  round  themsela-es  with  nea\- 
responsibilities  at  home. 

Diane  Bures.  RN.  program  coordi- 
nator tor  intraa-enous  access  services 
in  the  dia-ision  or  interventional 
nursing,  recentlv  began  taking  care 
ot  her  5-vear-old  granddaughter, 
-Alvssa,  after  both  ot  Alvssa’s  par- 
ents aa-ere  sent  to  Kuaa-ait  in  early 
-April. 

“This  has  been  especiallv  rra-ing.  I 
haa'en’t  had  to  raise  a tia-e-vear-old 
in  12  vears.”  says  Bures,  aa-ho  is 
scrambling  to  place  .Alvssa.  aa-ho 
had  been  living  in  Colorado,  in  a 
davcare  program  here  and  arrange 
for  kindergarten  in  the  fall.  .And 
that’s  not  to  mention  dealing  avith 
her  granddaughter’s  hurt  reelings. 

“.Alyssa  aa-as  a little  angra-,”  she  says. 
“She  avas  a-era-  angra-  at  me  tor 
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An  inside  job: 

Rush  uses  new 
system  to  access 
brain  and  heart 

By  John  Poiuardli 

In  December,  Rush  neuro- 
surgeons became  the  first 
in  the  Chicago  area  to  use 
a radically  new,  magneti- 
cally controlled  system  to 
enter  the  brain  and  its  vas- 
cular system  without  surgi- 
cally opening  the  skull  and 
brain.  Only  two  other  insti- 
tutions in  the  country  are 
using  the  new  technology. 

“Magner-guided  neurosurgery  uses 
a catheter  with  a guidewire  to 
manipulate  surgical  tools  within 
the  brain  in  ways  that  previously 
were  impossible,”  says  Demetrius 
Lopes,  MD,  a Rush  neurosurgeon 
who  also  specializes  in  endovascu- 
lar procedures. 

The  system  uses  a magnetic  field 
that  the  physician  controls  using 
point  and  click  devices.  The  mag- 
net directs  the  tip  of  a specially 
designed  guidewire  or  catheter 
that  is  advanced  by  the  physician 
through  the  body.  The  laew 
guidewires  and  catheters  can  he 
advanced  through  a vessel  as  small 
as  one  millimeter,  and  are  flexible 
enough  to  make  turns  sharper  than 
90  degrees. 

The  system  is  currently  in  clinical 
trials  at  Rush  — being  used  for 
vascular  access  within  the  brain 
and  soon  within  the  heart. 
Planning  for  additional  applica- 


tions  tor  the  new  technology  is 
now  in  progre.ss. 

“Becairse  we  can  enter  the  brain 
through  a blood  vessel  that  is 
accessed  through  a small  incision 
in  the  upper  thigh,  we  have  the 
potential  to  substantially  reduce 
the  need  to  surgically  open  the 
skull  and  disrupt  brain  tissue  in 
order  to  treat  endovascular  condi- 
tions,” Lopes  says. 

The  first  patient,  a 48-year-old 
man,  was  successfully  treated  in 
December.  He  was  diagnosed  with 
malformed  blood  vessels  in  the 
back  of  his  head  after  suffering 
from  headaches  and  double  vision. 
Using  the  new  system,  Lopes  was 
able  to  navigate  the  tortuous  twists 
and  turns  in  the  brain  to  reach  the 
malformed  vessels.  Through  the 
catheter,  he  then  placed  a hydro- 
coil  in  one  area  of  the  swollen 
blood  vessel.  He  also  injected  a 
lic^Liid  polymer  into  the  vessel  to 
embolize  or  occlude  it,  effectively 
sealing  off  the  source  of  the  bleed- 
ing in  the  patient’s  head.  The 
patient  was  discharged  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  his  double  vision  has 
gradually  been  improving. 

This  month,  interventional  cardi- 
ologists plan  to  begin  using  the 
Magnetic  Navigation  System  in 
clinical  trials  designed  to  expand 
the  ability  of  cardiologists  to  open 
up  vessels  supplying  blood  to  the 
heart.  “Many  blockages,  due  to 
their  severity  or  location,  currently 
can  only  he  treated  using  drugs  or 
cardiac  bypass  surgery,”  says  cardi- 
ologist Gary  Schaer,  MD,  director 
of  the  Cardiac  Catheterization 
Laboratories.  The  new  system, 
which  includes  a digital  fluoro- 
scope  imaging  system,  is  located  in 
the  Magnetic  Navigation 
Treatment  Facility,  adjacent  to  the 
surgical  recovery  rooms  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  Atrium  Biulding. 
For  more  information  about  neuro- 
surgical applications,  contact 
Candace  Acevez,  RN,  program 
coordinator  for  the  Department  of 
Neurosurgery,  at  ext.  3-2981.  ■ 
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Symposium  bridges 
gap  for  persons 
with  disabilities 
interested  in 
nursing  careers 

B)i  Chris  Martin 

During  a ground-breaking  two-day 
conference  in  April,  nurse  educa- 
tors, health  care  administrators 
and  disability  rights  advocates 
from  around  the  nation  gathered 
at  Rush  to  talk  about  how  to 
encourage  more  people  with  dis- 
abilities to  eiater  nursing  colleges 
and  how  to  steer  nursing  graduates 
with  disabilities  into  the  clinical 
nursing  field. 

“Nursing  has  traditionally  been  a 
career  requiring  ccmsiderable  phys- 
ical strength.  However,  much  of 
what  the  modern  nurse  accom- 
plishes is  done  through  cognitive 
function  — assessment,  problem 
solving,  education,  counseling  and 
evaluation,”  says  Kathleen  G. 
Andreoli,  DSN,  RN,  dean  and 
vice  president,  Academic  Nursing 
Affairs,  Rush  College  of  Nursing. 
Andreoli  addressed  attendees  of 
“Students  With  Disabilities: 
Nursing  Education  and  Practice,” 
sponsored  by  the  Rush  College  of 
Nursing  April  10-11.  “This  long 
overdue  effort  is  a timely,  creative 
and  appropriate  way  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a previously  over- 
looked group  in  the  nursing  pro- 
fession.” 

Those  in  attendance  discussed 
issues  such  as  educational  curricu- 
la, employment,  accommodations, 
regulations,  and  licensure  and  pol- 
icy as  they  relate  to  the  potential 
for  people  with  disabilities  to  enter 
the  nursing  profession.  According 
to  Lois  Halstead,  PhLd,  RN,  asso- 
ciate dean.  Rush  College  of 
Nursing,  the  conference  was 
structured  so  small 
groups  could  tackle  all 
of  these  issues. 

Halstead  hopes 
that  these  small 
group  strategy 
sessions  will  lead 
to  a trend -set- 
ting publication 
about  potential 
opportunities  for 
people  with 
disabilities 


in  the  nursing  prcTession.  This 
publication  will  be  made  available 
to  the  people  and  agencies  who 
can  make  change  happen,  includ- 
ing symposium  attendees,  nursing 
colleges,  regulatory/licensure  agen- 
cies, corporate  offices/human 
resource  departments  where  nurses 
are  employed,  disability  agencies 
and  interested  people  with  a need 
to  know. 

Rush  College  of  Nursing  graduate 
Marca  Bristo  BSN,  an  internation- 
ally known  leader  in  the  disability 
rights  movement,  served  as  the 
symposium’s  keynote  speaker. 

Bristo  recently  completed  a term 
as  chair  of  the  National  Council 
on  Disability,  a position  to  which 
former  president  Bill  Clinton 
appointed  her.  She  is  president 
and  CEO  of  Access  Living  of 
Metropolitan  Chicagca,  one  of  the 
nation’s  foremost  disabilities  rights 
organizations.  In  1995,  she 
received  the  Distinguished 
Alumna  Award  from  the  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Nurses 
Alumni  Association  and  the 
Medical  Center’s  Trustee  Medal. 

Karen  Batty,  MS,  RN,  a College  of 
Nursing  faculty  member  and  an 
adult  nurse  practitioner  at  Rush 
who  is  a member  of  the  sympo- 
sium task  force  as  well  as  Rush’s 
Americans  With  Disabilities  Act 
Task  Eorce,  says  the  conference 
encouraged  an  important  discus- 
sion. “In  the  nursing  field,  we  help 
many  people  with  disabilities,  but 
very  rarely  do  you  see  anyone  with 
a disability  who  is  a nurse,”  she 
says.  “It’s  time  that  this  discussion 
moved  to  a national  level.”  ■ 


Finance  makes  a 
splash  — on  the 
bottom  line  and 
online 

by  Sean  Carr 

Start  the  fiscal  year  with  a bang, 
end  it  with  a hang  — that  seems 
to  he  the  current  strategy  in  Rush’s 
patient  finance  department.  Last 
July,  they  celebrated  an  amazing 
achievement:  an  $83  million 
increase  in  cash  collections  in  fis- 
cal year  2002.  Last  month,  as  fiscal 
year  2003  entered  its  final  quarter, 
finance  pulled  out  the  hig  guns:  a 
brand  new  Web-based  hilling  sys- 
tem — among  the  first  at  a 
Chicago-area  hospital  — that  will 
make  it  easier  for  Rush’s  patients 
to  pay  their  hills,  and  both  easier 
and  faster  for  the  Medical  Center 
to  get  paid  for  the  care  it  provides. 

As  recently  as  three  years  ago,  it 
took  an  average  of  93  days  for 
Rush  to  receive  payment  for  that 
care.  Cutting  that  time  — it’s  now 
down  to  74  days  — took  a lot  of 
work  across  several  departments. 

“There  wasn’t  just  one  thing  that 
made  that  improvement  possible,” 
says  Chuck  Behl,  associate  vice 


president  of  health  care  finance. 

“It  was  35  different  things.” 

Finance  trained  staff  in  registration 
and  admitting  to  verify  insurance 
information  during  the  admitting 
process,  if  not  beforehand,  since 
tracking  down  that  information 
after  a patient  was  discharged  was 
a huge  billing  hold  up.  They  col- 
laborated with  medical  recorcis  and 
various  clinical  areas  to  ensure 
that  patient  charts  were  coded 
according  to  the  strict  guidelines 
that  insurers  set  for  payment.  At 
the  same  time,  finance  completely 
redesigned  its  own  workflow.  They 
created  teams  to  work  with  the  dif- 
ferent payers:  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  self-pay  patients  and  the 
various  insurers.  Other  teams  han- 
dled specific  problems  with  those 
insurers,  including  underpayment 
and  denied  claims,  which  in  2002, 
helped  Rush  collect  more  than  $10 
million  in  previously  lost  billings. 

“But  we’re  not  sitting  still  in 
2003,”  says  Director  of  Finance 
Wayne  Franckowiak.  In  addition 
to  speeding  up  the  pace  of  what 
they’ve  already  achieved,  finance 
has  just  introduced  a new  Web 
tool  that  lets  patients  pay  their 
bills  with  the  click  of  a button  — 
and  that’s  just  the  beginning  of 
what  it  can  do. 


Rush’s  new  “Online  Billing 
Center”  also  gives  patients  24-hour 
access  to  the  details  of  their  Rush 
accounts,  including  payment  histo- 
ry and  outstanding  balances.  With 
just  a few  more  clicks,  patients  can 
update  their  address  and  insurance 
information,  get  help  with  insur- 
ance denials  and  look  up  the  infor- 
mation they  need  to  better  under- 
stand the  bills  they  get  from  Rush. 
There’s  even  a handy  guide  to 
choosing  a good  insurance  plan. 

This  convenience  and  education 
for  patients  benefits  Rush  in  several 


ways.  Bills  are  paid  more  quickly. 
Patients  understand  those  bills  bet- 
ter, so  they  have  fewer  questions 
that  require  staff  time  and  atten- 
tion. And,  over  time,  even  though 
people  won’t  exactly  look  forward 
to  their  next  hospital  visit,  they 
might  be  more  likely  to  think  of 
Rush  when  they  need  care  because 
of  the  good  experience  they  had 
the  last  time,  in  person  and  online. 

To  check  out  — or  register  for  — 
oriline  hilling  at  Rush,  go  to 
rush.patientcompass.com  or  click  the 
billing  link  from  the  Rush  homepage.  ■ 


Measure  up  and  lose  weight 

By  Anne  O'Reilly 

As  summer  approaches,  are  you  thinking  about  losing  weight? 
Rush  has  a new  program  that  can  help.  Join  Measure  Up  — 
Learn  and  Love  a Flealthier  Lifestyle,  and  meet  your  weight-loss 
goals  by  learning  balanced,  healthy  eating  habits  from  experts  at 
the  Rush  Nutrition  and  Wellness  Center. 

Rush  nutrition  experts  will  teach  you  a lifestyle  approach  to 
weight  loss  and  control  with  nutrition  classes,  weekly  weigh-ins, 
sharing  of  accomplishments  and  a flexible  CFIOICE  system. 
Each  meeting  will  cover  a different  topic,  from  eating  out  at 
restaurants  or  parties,  revitalizing  recipes,  grilling,  adjusting  por- 
tion sizes  and  visualization  and  body  image. 

The  program  is  based  in  part  on  last  winter’s  Healthy  Holiday 
Challenge,  which  helped  15  employees  maintain  their  weight 
during  the  holidays  through  weekly  weigh-ins,  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions. And  maintenance,  it  turns  out,  was  just  the  beginning 
of  the  success  story:  As  a group,  the  participants  lost  a total  of 
18  pounds.  “The  goal  of  the  program  was  weight  maintenance, 
and  many  beat  the  odds  and  lost  weight,”  says  Lara  Rondinelli, 
RD,  LD,  who  ran  the  holiday  program  and  is  now  helping  to 
launch  Measure  Up.  “The  group  proved  that  by  focusing  a little 
more  on  healthy  eating  and  physical  activity,  they  could  achieve 
their  goals,  even  during  the  most  challenging  time  of  the  year.” 

Could  you  use  a little  help  as  beer  and  brat  season  draws  near? 
Come  to  Measure  Up’s  free  orientation  meeting  on  April  28  or 
call  the  Rush  Nutrition  and  Wellness  Center  at  ext.  2-DlET.  ■ 


The  skinny  on  Rush’s  new  weight  loss  program,  Measure  Up  - 
Learn  and  Love  a Healthier  Lifestyle 


Cost: 

10  sessions  for  $120.  In  the  first  session,  participants 
will  receive  a program  guide  — a $10  value.  Then, 
each  following  week,  they  will  get: 

• Weigh-ms 

• Recipes  and  weight  control  tips 

• Lunch  in  the  Cafeteria  ($3.50  value) 

• Self-analysis  of  eating  habits  and  food  selection 

• Special  discounts  for  Employee  Wellness  exercise  classes 

• Lectures/Discussions 

Where: 

Meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Rush  Cafeteria  conference 
room  210. 

Time: 

Orientation  meeting  is  at  noon,  April  28.  Sessions  start  the 
week  of  May  5,  during  the  lunch  hour.  If  this  time  isn’t 
convenient,  a group  of  10  or  more  can  reciuest  early 
morning  or  late  afternoon  sessions. 

Questions:  Call  2-DIET 


Food  and  Nutrition!  What’s  cooking? 


I>\  .Amu-  I'i'Rcilly 

Hungry?  You  will  be, 
because  the  Department  of 
Food  and  Nutrition  is  cook- 
ing up  plenty  of  new 
mouth-watering  ideas  for 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner 
at  Rush.  Many  exciting  new 
offerings  are  on  the  way. 
Here's  just  a taste. . . 

W ant  to  grab  breakfast  or  lunch 
but  don’t  have  time  to  stand  in 
line?  Stop  by  “In  a Rush.”  In  the 
morning,  sample  specialties  from 
Rush's  famous  pastry  chef,  Nancy 
Snyder,  with  your  hot  cup  of  cof- 
fee. At  lunch,  grab  a sandwich, 
salad  or  sushi.  “In  a Rush”  is  in 
the  front  corner  of  the  cafeteria’s 
north  dining  room.  And,  while 
you’re  there,  don’t  forget  to  look 
up  — the  many  specialty  cakes 
you  can  order  for  birthdays, 
anniversaries  or  other  events  are 
on  display. 

Did  you  know  the  Cafeteria  is 
open  for  a full  breakfast  — that’s 
eggs,  bacon  and  beyond  — week- 
day mornings,  6:30  to  1 1 a.m.? 

Mark  your  calendar:  Every 
month,  the  cafeteria  will  feature  a 
special  fun  food  day.  In  May, 
come  celebrate  Cinco  de  Mayo 
with  Mexican  fare  between  1 1 
a.m.  and  dinner  time  on  May  5. 

Check  out  the  Rush  burger  with 
bacon  and  cheese  and,  coming 
May  7,  the  Rush  pizza  will  be 
available  for  delivery  throughout 
the  Medical  Center. 


Valerie  Hemrnersback,  a Health 
Systems  Management  student, 
checks  out  the  sushi  possibilities  at 
“In  a Rush." 

500  can  host  just  about  any  kind 
of  party,  conference  or  special 
event  you  can  imagine,  at  almost 
any  time,  day  or  night.  Call  ext. 
2-2006  for  more  information. 

And  for  those  with  a sweet 
tooth,  stop  by  the  Rush  Pastry 
Kitchen’s  special  hake  sales  in 
front  of  the  Cafeteria. 

The  next  hake  sale  is  May  9,  in 
honor  of  Mother’s  Day,  from 
1 1a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.,  stop  by  for 
truffles  in  a sugar  box,  hat  cakes, 
heart-shaped  cookies,  flower  pot 
cakes  and  chocolate  long-stem 
roses. 

If  you  have  a e|uestion,  or  if  you’d 
like  to  place  an  order  for  these  or 
other  special  bakery  items, 
contact  Nicole  Cornican 
in  Catering  at  ext.  2-9481,  or 
Retail_Catering@Rush.edu.  ■ 


Looking  for  a place  to  have  a 
meeting?  Consider  the  Cafeteria’s 
south  dining  room.  It’s  free,  it’s 
spacious  enough  for  big  groups  — 
if  your  group  is  small,  just  reserve 
a table  — and,  if  you  need  snacks, 
they’re  just  around  the  corner.  To 
reserve  the  room,  contact  Retail 
Catering  at  ext.  2-5296  or 
Retail_Catering@rush.edu. 

Did  you  know  that  Room  500 
hosts  weddings?  In  fact.  Room 


HIPAA  is  here 

The  pri\  acy  rule  of  the  Health 
Insurance  Portability  and 
Accountability  Act  (HIPAA) 
went  live  — across  the  country  — 
on  April  14,  2003. 

What  has  Rush  done  to  prepare 
for  this! 

• More  than  a year  ago.  Medical 
Center  leadership  created  the 
HIPAA  task  force. 

• That  task  force  has  updated 
all  Rush  policies  and  proce- 
dures concerned  with  patient 
information,  making  them 
fully  compliant  with  the  new 
regulations. 

• The  task  force  has  also  created 
all  of  the  new  documentation 
required  to  keep  the  care  we 
prtwide  HIPAA  compliant,  and 
they  have  made  all  necessary 
forms  easily  accessible  in  the 
print  shop  and  online. 

• They  have  trained  managers 
and  staff  in  departments 
throughout  the  Medical  Center 


continued  from  page  I 

taking  her  away  from  her  mother 
and  angry  at  her  mother  for  letting 
this  happen.” 

But  now,  with  the  help  of  a whole 
network  of  friends  and  family, 
Alyssa  is  adjusting  to  the  change. 
“Pm  lucky  to  have  two  older  chil- 
dren at  home  who  help  out,”  Bures 
says.  “1  have  good  neighbors  and 
my  parents  live  a block  away,  so  1 
have  a lot  of  support.” 

Rush  employees  Kristy  and  Esko 
Peterson,  who  met  at  Rush  in  1997 
and  married  last  June,  are  trying  to 
get  used  to  the  idea  that  they  may 
be  separated  for  up  to  a year  if 
Esko,  a senior  human  resources 
recruitment  consultant,  is  deployed 
with  the  Army  National  Guard. 
While  this  will  certainly  create  an 
emotional  hardship  for  the  family, 
the  Petersons  are  focused  cm  pre- 
venting potential  financial  hard- 
ships that  can  come  with  deploy- 
ment — if  you’re  not  prepared. 

“You  have  to  contact  everyone  you 
do  business  with  — car  and  health 
insurance,  mortgage  companies, 
banks,  credit  cards,  your  employer  — 
and  tell  them  what’s  going  cm,”  says 
Kristy,  an  admissions  counselor  for 
Rush  University.  To  make  the  appro- 
priate preparations,  they  met  with  a 


on  these  updated  policies  and 
procedures  and  in  the  tise  of 
the  new  documentation. 

In  short,  we’re  ready  for  HIPAA. 

What  should  you  do  turn  that 

HIPAA  is  here! 

• Continue  to  provide  our 
patients  with  the  same  great 
care  and  service  that  you 
always  have,  and  continue  to 
respect  each  patient’s  right  to 
have  information  about  his  or 
her  health  protected  as  he  or 
she  sees  fit. 

• Learn  more  about  HIPAA  at 
http://iris.rush.edu/laipaa. 

• Stay  up  to  date  with  all  compli- 
ance and  HIPAA  training. 

Rush  employees  can  do  much 
of  this  training  online  at 
http://iris.rush.edu/laes. 

It’s  a . . 

matter  of  trUSt* 

HIPAA 

Questions?  E-mail 
HIPAAQuestions(®rush.eclu. 


militaiy'  lawyer  and  Rush  Compen- 
sation and  Benefits. 

Still,  no  amount  of  preparation  can 
help  ease  the  anxiety  that  comes 
with  waiting. 

“The  hardest  part  right  now  is  not 
knowing  exactly  when  he’ll  he 
deployed,”  Kristy  says.  “We’ve  had 
to  put  the  rest  of  our  lives  on  hold.” 

The  situation  also  has  been  hard  on 
Esko’s  10  year-old  son,  Esko,  jr.  He 
had  nightmares  at  first,  but  an  hon- 
est discussion  helped.  “He  asked  his 
father,  ‘If  you  go  to  war,  are  you 
going  to  die?’  And  his  father  said, 
‘Hopefully,  I won’t.’  That’s  really  all 
he  coLild  say  because  you  just  don’t 
know,”  Kristy  says. 

Recently,  Esko,  a staff  sergeant  in 
the  National  Guard,  ser\  ed  two 
weeks  at  a base  in  Virginia,  and  the 
family  got  a taste  of  what  it  might 
be  like  to  be  separated  by  war.  They 
didn’t  like  it  one  bit.  But  Kristy 
remains  optimistic  and  continues  to 
have  faith  that  her  husband  won’t 
he  deployed  and  that  she  and  Esko 
will  celebrate  their  first  wedding 
anniversary  in  June  the  way  they 
would  like:  together.  ■ 


NewsRounds 
turns  40: 
Celebrating  four 
decades  of 
evolution 

by  Jiuiy  Germany 

When  the  first  issue  of  Rush’s 
employee  newsletter  hit  news  bins 
in  May  of  1963,  America  was  on 
the  verge  of  big  changes.  Events 
such  as  the  assassination  of  JFK,  the 
ratification  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
the  introduction  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Beatles  — all  just  a heartbeat  away 
— altered  our  country  forever. 

Rush  itself  was  a work  in  progress  in 
1963.  Less  than  half  its  current  size, 
there  were  parking  lots  where  the 
Professional  Building  and  Johnston 
R.  Bowman  Health  Center  now 
stand.  Constniction  for  the  Anxiour 
Academic  Center  would  not  begin 
for  another  10  years,  following  the 
reactivation  of  Rush  Medical  College 
in  1969  and  the  founding  of  Rush 
University  in  1972.  And  the  Atrium, 
the  Cohn  Research  Building  and  the 
Triangle  Office  Building  had  not 
even  been  imagined. 

Rush  has  grown  hy  leaps  and 
hounds  in  40  years,  and 
NewsRounds  has  been  there  to 


record  every  milestone,  from 
changes  in  administration  to 
ribhon-cutting  ceremonies  to 
employee  anniversaries. 

NewsRounds  started  as  a four-page 
newsletter  featuring  a very  poptilar 
column  called  “Corridor  News,” 
which  offered  updates  on  employ- 
ees’ personal  lives  — marriages, 
new  cars,  babies,  howling  trophies 
and  other  trivia.  After  numerous 
makeovers,  including  major 
changes  in  design,  size,  paper  and 
content,  today’s  NewsRounds 
scarcely  resembles  those  early  edi- 
tions. Even  the  way  it’s  produced  is 
dramatically  different;  it’s  all  done 
on  computers  now,  using  technolo- 
gy that  didn’t  exist  in  the  1960s. 

The  latest  chapter  in  NeivsRowids’ 
evolution  is  not  cosmetic  at  all. 
Starting  this  year,  the  newsletter 
will  he  published  six  times  a year 
instead  of  10.  But  scaling  back  the 
frequency  to  every  other  month 
doesn’t  mean  employees  will  miss 
out  on  any  important  information. 
There  are  now  many  other  ways  to 
convey  vital  information  to  the 
Rush  community  in  a timely  man- 
ner, such  as  the  Rush  Intranet  and 
RushExpress , the  twice-monthly 
electronic  newsletter,  which 
debuted  in  2001. 

And  even  with  fewer  issues  to  look 
forward  to,  you’ll  still  find  the  same 
lively  stories  and  useful  information 
that  have  become  the  hallmarks  of 
NeivsRounds.  ■ 


Check  out  RushExpress  on  the  Rush 
Intranet  at  http://iris.rush.edu.  If 
you  don’t  have  e-mail  or  access  to 
the  Intranet,  ask  your  manager  for  a 
printout  of  the  latest  issue.  Got  an 
idea  for  NewsRounds  or 
RushExpress?  Send  an  e-mail  to 
Rush_News@rush.edu. 


Many  Rush  milestones  have  appeared 
m NewsRounds  since  its  debut  40 
years  ago,  including  the  completion  of 
the  Atrium  Building  in  1982. 


0)  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center 
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Sneak  preview! 


Completion  of  llie  Medical  Center’s  new  222-bed  replacement  faeility  looks  to  be  just  around  the 
corner.  But  progress  inside  the  building  is  also  coming  along  at  an  even  clip.  Here,  a Morse/Diesel 
superintendent  surveys  the  new  wing’s  seventh  floor  west  atrium.  Patient  rooms  will  look  out  onto 
the  atrium,  which  will  be  filled  with  trees  and  plants. 


For  our  patients. . . 

Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center  is  committed  to  patient 
safety.  The  following  National  Patient  Safety  Goals  have  been  issued  by 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Healthcare  Organizations 
(JCAHO). 

All  employees  should  know  the  six  Patient  Safety  Goals  — for  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  our  patients.  The  goals  are: 

1 . Accuracy  of  patient  identification 

2.  Effectiveness  of  communication  among  caregivers 


Sign  up  for  your 
403(b)  today 

You  will  get  the  card  below  in  the 
mail  soon  if  you  havn’t  signed  up 
for  the  403(b)  and  you  qualify  for 
the  match.  It’s  a scary  thought  hut 
if  you’re  not  enrolled  in  Rush’s 
403(h)  retirement  plan,  you  may 
be  on  the  road  to  never  retiring 
because  you’re  missing  out  on  a 
valuable  pre-tax  perk  — especially 


if  you  qualify  for  the  Rush  match 
on  your  retirement  savings.  Want 
to  learn  more?  Come  to  an  infor- 
mational session  when  Fidelity 
Investments  visits  Rush  on  May 
16,  19  and  20.  Information  will  be 
posted  soon  about  times  and  loca- 
tions for  these  sessions.  Or,  if  you 
want  to  get  started  on  your  403(b) 
savings  plan  today,  contact  a 
Fidelity  Retirement  Specialist  at 
(800)  343-0860  or  go  to 
fidelity.com/atwork.  ■ 


3.  Safety  of  using  high-alert  medications 

4.  Eliminate  wrong-site,  wrong-patient,  vyrong-procedure  surgery 

5.  Safety  of  using  infusion  pumps 

6.  Effective  response  to  all  clinical  alarm  systems 

You  will  be  hearing  more  about  these  goals  in 
the  coming  months.  Questions?  Call  Quality 
Improvement  at  ext.  2-7116. 


“I  never  want 

to  retire. 


Are  you  niissimj  out  on  "free’'  morrey  I ike  lull  ol  vuur  licnvlii  md.iv  Vivii  [•iiJcliivs  NctHciicl)Ls 

toward  your  retirenioni;  ,n  www.fidclily.com/jlwork  or  call  I -800-3  ».V0860  in  vpc.il-  m .1  rv|i(i.vcniacivc 


Employee  of  the  Quarter 

W orking  in  the  emerttenev  rhuii 
on  the  thud  shift,  scniiir  clinical 
nurse  Katherine  1 lannokl,  RN, 
often  sees  some  pretty  tough 
eases  — including  children  who 
are  the  \ ietims  ot  abuse  and  neg- 
lect and  chemically-dependent 
patients.  Put  Hannold  keeps  a pos- 
iti\  e attitude  and  ne\'er  lets  her 
patients  down.  “1  can  say  she  is 
detinitely  one  ot  the  best  nurses  I 
ha\’e  ever  worked  with,”  says  a 
coworker. 


Manager  of  the  Quarter 

An  ability  to  organize  and  mobi- 
lize her  team  while  not  forgetting 
the  fun  factor  is  what  makes 
Brenda  Wade,  head  of  the  clinical 
data  group  in  Information 
Services,  manager  of  the  e|uarter. 
She  finds  a balance  between  pro- 
moting the  teamwork  needed  to 
tackle  big  projects  while  allowing 
specialists  the  space  to  use  their 
individual  expertise.  And,  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  around  the  office 
friendly  and  fun,  she  mobilized  an 


Ready  for  anything 

At  the  end  of  March,  the  Rush 
Hazardous  Materials  Response  Team 
ran  through  a drill  and  tested  all  the 
things  they  would  need  if  patients 
came  to  Rush  who  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  a dangerous  chemical,  bio- 
logical or  any  other  hazardous  materi- 
al. During  the  drill,  the  team  donned 
their  hazardous  materials  suits, 
equipped  with  air  purifiers.  They  also 
set  up  decontamination  showers  out- 
side the  Emergency  Room. 


And  the  award  goes  to... 


office  “fun"  committee,  which 
organizes  parties,  outings  and 
employee  recognition. 


Star  of  Stars  Award 

When  you’re  good,  everybody 
seems  to  take  notice;  Coworkers, 
supervisors  and  even  patients  and 
visitors.  And  that’s  just  what  hap- 
pened for  James  Sims,  who  was 
not  only  nominated  for  the 
Employee  of  the  Quarter  award  by 


his  coworkers  but  was  also  winner 
of  the  Star  of  Stars  award  after  a 
number  of  patients  singled  him 
out  in  their  patient  satisfaction 
surveys.  One  patient  mentioned 
Sims’  helpfulness  and  good  spirits 
as  he  escorted  the  patient  out  to 
the  car  on  the  day  of  discharge. 


Stege  Award 

The  Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 
recognizes  excellence  in  medical 
center  engineering  and  environ- 
mental services.  This  quarter, 
painter  Oscar  Hunter  was  recog- 
nized for  his  positive  approach  to 


the  workday.  “He’ll  always  say 
hello,”  says  engineering  director 
Rick  Marzec.  “He’s  got  a great 
attitude  — one  that  we  all  wish 
we  had.” 

Also  receiving  the  Stege  award 
was  Pearlean  Thomas  of 
Environmental  Services,  who  was 
indispensable  in  helping  to  move 
the  Rush  sleep  lab  to  its  new 
home  in  the  Bowman  Health 
Center.  “They  had  high  demands 


for  how  the  rooms  should  look,” 
says  Jeff  Boggs,  senior  manager  of 
environmental  services.  “But  as 
work  progressed,  I never  heard  any 
complaints.  That’s  because 
Pearlean  is  top  notch.” 


Pearlean  Thomas 


Team  of  the  Quarter 

The  Enx'ironmental  Services  team 
on  8 North  — Elsy  Delaso, 
Charelynn  Hall  and  Shunatte 
Christian  — recognizes  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a 
clean  environment  for  Rush 
patients  while  treating  them  with 
respect  and  kindness.  They  take 
initiative  with  every  job,  includ- 
ing stocking  patient  rooms  with 
necessary  supplies  and  returning 
equipment  to  the  right  place. 

They  are  also  known  for  helping 
patients  in  need.  One  patient  put 
it  best:  “When  a person  is  sick,  it 
really  helps  to  have  nice,  friendly 
people  around.  They  really  make 
a difference.” 


How  to  Register 

To  register  for,  or  get  more 
information  about,  the  courses 
marked  with  an  L,  call  2-5918 
or  go  to  http://iris.rush.edu/hr. 
Just  follow  the  “Training”  link 
to  LEAP.  And  remember;  All 
classes  marked  with  an  L — 
many  of  which  are  free  — can 
be  paid  for  with  LEAP  dollars. 
For  more  information  on  class- 
es marked  with  a W,  contact 
Tiffany  Johnson  at  2-3252  or 
Tiffany_Johnson@Rush.edu. 

April 

23 

New  Manager  Orientation 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  What  do  new  Rush 
managers  need  to  know  during 
their  first  six  months  on  the  job? 
We  asked  and  got  answers.  Learn 
basic  survival  skills,  who’s  who  and 
what’s  what  at  Rush  and  meet 
resource  contacts  — including  your 
new  peers  — in  this  interactive 
session.  Free.  L 

28 

Religious  Diversity  for  Health  Care  Professionals 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  In  health  care,  you 
interact  with  people  from  diverse 
religious  backgrounds  every  day. 
Come  learn  about  some  of  the  spe- 
cific religious  practices  you  may 
encounter  in  your  work,  and  how 
to  accommodate  and  respect  them. 
$160.  L 

29 

Executive  Career  Development 

4 to  5 p.m.  Good  managers  are 
always  focused  on  the  career  devel- 
opment of  their  staffs.  But  what 
about  their  own  future  paths?  In 
this  session,  managers  can  evaluate 
their  career  progress,  determine 
their  full  potentials  and  develop 
tactics  to  help  them  achieve  their 
future  goals.  Free.  L 


Calendar 

30  12  and  13  15 


Managing  Emotions  in  the  Workplace 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Learn  how 
thoughts  and  feelings  drive  behav- 
ior, and  learn  how,  by  managing 
emotions  — yours  and  those  of 
others  — you  can  maximize 
success.  $150.  L 

Creating  a High-Attendance  Workplace 

1 to  4 p.m.  Employees  who  are 
always  on  time,  who  rarely  call  in 
sick  and  who  never  leave  you 
scrambling  to  rearrange  schedules. 
Sound  like  a dream?  Learn  from 
other  Rush  managers  how  they 
have  done  it,  and  live  the  dream. 
(Course  5 in  the  Attendance  Issues 
Certificate  Program.)  Free.  L 

May 

2 and  15 

Customer  Satisfaction 

9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  We  all  agree  that 
we  want  the  customers  coming 
back  for  more.  So  come  to  this  fun 
and  informative  session  — offered 
twice  in  May  — and  sharpen  your 
customer  satisfaction  skills  to  keep 
Rush’s  customers  happy  and  your 
own  job  more  fun.  Free.  L 

6 

Speaking  Up  for  Respect  in  the  Workplace 

9 to  11  a.m.  We  all  have  unique 
gifts,  skills,  concerns  and  perspec- 
tives that  identify  who  we  are  but 
which  may  also  set  us  apart  from 
coworkers.  Respect  for  those  differ- 
ences helps  us  all  work  together. 
This  class,  featuring  a video  that 
has  received  raves  from  many  Rush 
employees,  will  talk  about  that 
respect.  Free.  L 

7 

Attendance  Policies  and  Procedures 

9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  Do  you  know 
which  HR  policies  and  procedure 
deal  with  attendance  issues?  Where 
does  the  FMLA  policy  come  in? 
What  is  Rush’s  leave  of  absence 
policy?  Bring  your  Operational 
Policies  and  Procedures  manual 
and  all  your  questions  to  this  atten- 
dance-policy primer.  (Course  1 in 
the  Attendance  Issues  Certificate 
Program.)  Free.  L 


Founders  Day 

Does  2003  mark  your  fifth  or  10th 
year  at  Rush?  Then  you’re  invited 
to  either  the  breakfast  or  afternoon 
tea  on  the  12th.  Are  you  a little 
further  up  the  ladder  at  15  or  20 
years?  It’s  lunch  on  the  13th  for 
you.  And  that  evening,  dinner  is 
served  for  employees  celebrating 
25,  30,  35  or  40  years  at  Rush. 

Look  for  your  invitation. 

13 

The  Family  Medical  Leave  Act 

9 a.m.  tcT  noon.  Do  you  know  what 
to  do  when  an  employee  is  out  sick 
for  more  than  three  consecutive 
days?  How  does  the  Family  Medical 
Leave  Act  (FMLA)  define  a “seri- 
ous health  condition”?  What  hap- 
pens if  an  employee  uses  all  of  his 
or  her  FMLA  leave  and  needs  addi- 
tional time?  Get  the  answers  to 
these  and  other  questions  and  learn 
how  to  avoid  the  most  common 
pitfalls  in  dealing  with  this  compli- 
cated law.  (Course  2 in  the 
Attendance  Issues  Certificate 
Program.)  L 

Writing  That  Flows 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Discover  a linguis- 
tic rule  that  no  one  taught  you  in 
school  and  one  that  makes  every 
sentence  flow  with  the  next.  Learn 
how  this  rule  controls  what  readers 
notice,  and  how  you  can  maximize 
or  minimize  numbers  and  good  and 
bad  news.  A post-class  e-mail  quiz 
will  help  cement  your  new  skill. 
$65.  L 

14 

Managing  a Diverse  Workforce 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  In  this  new  work- 
shop, managers  will  identify  when 
they  should  move  beyond  their 
own  cultural  frame  of  reference  to 
a multicultural  one  and  learn  how 
to  recognize,  understand  and  har- 
ness the  potential  inherent  in  dif- 
ferences. Free.  L 


Book  Club 

Stumped  for  titles  to  put  on  your 
summer  reading  list?  Then  it’s  time 
for  you  to  check  out  this  informal 
monthly  gathering,  where  readers 
and  hook  lovers  discuss  fiction  and 
non-fiction,  classics  and  the  latest 
must-read.  All  meetings  are  noon 
to  1 p.m.  Free.  W 

20 

Departmental  PTO  Policy  Workshop 

9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  Now  that  you  know 
what  the  Medical  Center’s  atten- 
dance policies  are,  you’re  probably 
wondering  how  can  you  create  and 
implement  departmental  policies 
that  work  for  you  and  your  staff 
and  that  conform  to  Medical 
Center  policy.  This  hands-on  work- 
shop will  show  you.  (Course  3 in 
the  Attendance  Issues  Certificate 
Program.)  Free.  L 

22 

How  to  Motivate  Yourself  and  Influence  Others 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Learn  how  to  get 
what  you  want  (and  want  what  you 
get)  by  being  a role  model  for  posi- 
tive interpersonal  relations.  Assess 
your  interpersonal  style  with  the 
MyerS'Briggs  Type  Indicator,  learn 
to  see  things  from  others’  perspec- 
tives and  you’ll  be  able  to  relate  to 
people  in  empathic,  appreciative 
ways  that  will  maximize  win-win 
outcomes.  Free.  L 

23 

Stress  Management 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Stress  is  every- 
where, at  home  and  at  work.  This 
seminar  will  help  you  understand 
the  nature  of  stress,  including  its 
signs  and  symptoms,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  misconceptions  about 
stress.  Free.  L 


Getting  Fit/Staying  Fit 

New  yoga  and  pilates  sessions  kick  off  in  May.  Introductory  and  advanced  yoga  — a full 
mind,  body  and  spirit  workout  offered  throughout  the  week  at  noon  and  5:30  p.m.  — is 
$65  per  eight-week  session.  All  equipment  is  provided.  Pilates,  a mind-body  discipline 
focusing  on  improving  core  strength  and  improving  posture,  resulting  in  a longer,  leaner 
shape,  is  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  from  noon  to  1 p.m.  Pick  a day  or  come  to  both. 
Cost  for  the  full  eight  weeks  is  $95  for  one  session  each  week  or  $150  for  two.  For  more 
information,  contact  Tiffany  Johnson  at  2-3252  orTiffanyJohnson@Rush.edu. 


Help  Available  for 
Alcohol  Abuse 

Docs  alcohol  inrcrtcrc  wirh  your  or 
a lo\  cd  one’s  health  or  daily  li\-' 
inr;l  li  vou  or  a lo\  cJ  one  have  a 
problem  with  alcohol,  the  Em- 
ployee Assistance  rrogram  can 
help.  It’s  tree  and  contidenrial  and 
open  to  all  employees  tor  counsel- 
inp  on  alcohol/drug  abuse, 
tamily/relationships,  child  abuse, 
domestic  violence,  legal  concerns, 
elder  care,  stress,  anxiety  and 
depression.  To  reach  a counselor, 
call  (800)  292-2780,  8:30  a.m.  to 
5:30  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday. 
For  atter-hours  emergencies,  the 
answering  service  will  page  an  on- 
call  counselor. 

Volunteer  Appreciation  Day 

As  part  of  National  Volunteer 
Week,  Rush  thanks  its  500  volun- 
teers on  Tries.,  April  29  with 
Volunteer  Appreciation  Day.  And 
our  volunteers  deserve  the  acco- 
lades. Here’s  a snapshot  of  some  of 
what  volunteers  do  during  the 
more  than  100,000  hours  of  serv- 
ice they  doiaate  to  Rush  each  year: 
12,000  wheelchair  transports; 

4,750  flower  deliveries;  2,000  mis- 
cellaneous errands.  And  that’s  just 
the  stuff  we’re  counting.  They  do 
many  other  important  tasks  that 
are  essential  tor  our  patients’  com- 
fort and  happiness. 

Many  Rush  volunteers  are  also 
Rush  employees.  If  you’re  interest- 
ed in  trying  out  that  dual  role, 
contact  Volunteer  Services  at 

ext.  2-5574. 


Software  upgrade 

Rush  is  currently  selecting  a soft- 
ware vendor  to  provide  new  clini- 
cal, scheduling/registration  and 
patient  accounting  systems  that 
will  improve  a number  of  processes 
throughout  the  Medical  Center 
and  help  Rush  continue  to  provide 
the  best  in  patient  care.  During 
the  selection  process,  employees 
may  be  asked  to  participate  in  a 
number  of  ways  (by  attending 
demonstrations,  for  example).  If 
you  are  asked  to  participate,  please 
know  that  your  cooperation  is  vital 


In  Brief 


to  the  success  of  the  project.  For 
more  intormation,  send  an  e-mail 
to  Vendor_Selection@rush.edu. 

Issues  in  Aging  2003 

Interested  in  elder  rights?  Attend 
Issues  in  Aging  2003,  April  25  and 
26,  in  the  Searle  Conference 
Center.  This  exciting  program 
combines  the  Rush  Elder  Rights 
Forum  and  the  Illinois  Geriatrics 
Society/Illinois  Medical  Directors’ 
Assciciation  annual  meeting  to 
provide  two  outstanding  cfays  of 
education  and  networking. 
Continuing  education  credit  will 
he  offered  for  physicians,  nurses, 
nursing  hcame  administrators, 
social  workers  and  counselors. 

For  more  information,  call 
ext.  2-5321. 

National  Cancer 
Survivor’s  Day 

The  National  Cancer  Survivor’s 
Day  picnic  takes  place  from  1 to  4 
p.m.,  June  8,  in  the  Atrium 
Building,  1650  W.  Harrison.  This 
year’s  theme  is  Country  Western. 
Attention  shutterhugs:  Rush 
employees  can  be  part  of  a photo 
contest  for  Coping  Magazine.  Bring 
your  cameras,  take  lots  of  pictures 
at  the  event  and  submit  your  pho- 
tos to  Beth  Olson  of  the  Rush 
Cancer  Program  by  June  1 1.  For 
more  information,  contact  Beth 
Olson  at  ext.  3-3215. 


Expanded  Rush  bus  service 

In  response  to  employee  surveys, 
Human  Resources  has  added  Rush 
shuttle  bus  service  to  the  FaSalle 
and  Van  Buren  Metra  stations  on  a 
trial  basis  through  June  27.  For 
more  information  on  routes  and 
schedules,  contact  Peter  Gosche  at 
ext.  2-7140. 

New  wide-format 
printing  service 

Need  a poster  with  sharp,  clear 
text?  Need  reliable,  low-cosr  serv- 
ice without  expensive  shipping 
charges?  Then  send  your  project  to 
Rush  Photo  Group!  With  their 
new  wide-format  printing  service. 


LaClandia  Williams  and  her  mom,  Tenika  Jones,  enjoy  Barney's  happy  smile 
and  ivoiuierful  singing  voice. 


Rush  Photo  Group  can  work  with 
digital  files  or  photographic  images 
and  create  larger-sized  printouts 
that  are  perfect  Mr  poster  presenta- 
tions. For  additional  information, 
contact  Rush  Pheato  Group  at  ext. 
2-8278  or  stop  by  408  Armour 
Academic  Center. 

Training  on  Rush 
applications 

Need  training  on  Omnibuyer, 

Time  &.  Attendance/Report 
Express  or  Microsoft  Office  ’97 
applications?  For  these  services 
and  more,  contact  Terri  Trewartha 
Kinney  of  Employee  and 
Organizational  Development  at 
ext.  2-2989  or  send  an  e-mail  to 
Terri_L_Trewartha_Kinney@ 
rush.edu. 


Barney  at  Rush 

During  a visit  in  March,  this  purple 
dinosaur  won  the  hearts  of  many  of 
Rush’s  youngest  patients.  As  part  of 
“Barney’s  Colorful  World”  stage 
show  tour,  Barney  is  stopping  at 
one  children’s  hospital  in  each  of 
his  tour  cities. 


Match  Day 

The  culmination  cT  four  years  of 
hard  work,  Match  Day  is  a mile- 
stone: the  day  that  medical  stu- 
dents around  the  nation  find  out 
where  they  will  be  doing  their  res- 
idency programs.  At  a celebration 
at  the  Sessions  House  in  March, 
108  Rush  Medical  College  stu- 
dents matched  to  residency  pro- 
grams around  the  nation. 

At  this  year’s  Match  Day,  fourth- 
year  Chris  Dondlinger  made  more 
than  one  match.  He  asked  his  girl- 
friend, Ingrid,  to  open  his  match 
envelope,  but  to  her  surprise,  what 
was  inside  that  envelope  was  actu- 
ally a proposal  of  marriage. 


Chris  Dondlinger  and  fiancee  Ingnid 
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She's  the  orie;  Ruth  Haas,  caught  very  off  guard,  leartts  she  is  this  year's  Campbell 
Aivard  recipient. 


Founders  Day: 
Portraits  of 
dedication 
and  service 

by  Sean  Carr 

At  Rush, the  second 
Tuesday  in  May  is  no  ordi- 
nary day  — it's  Founders 
Day.  And  this  May,  that 
second  Tuesday  was  no 
ordinary  Founders  Day. 

That  evening,  as  employees  cele- 
brating their  25th,  30th,  35th  and 
40th  anniversaries  at  Rush  pinned 
on  their  boutonnieres  and  corsages, 
posed  for  pictures  with  family  and 
friends  and  settled  in  for  dinner  in 
Room  500,  things  started  jumping 
in  Rush’s  emergency  department  — 
and  in  emergency  rooms  around  the 
city.  May  13  fell  right  in  the  middle 
of  TOPOFF  2,  the  country’s  largest, 
most  comprehensive  terrorism 
response  drill  ever. 

What,  exactly,  does  that  have  to  do 
with  Founders  Day?  Just  this:  At 
any  moment,  any  number  of 
Founders  Day  participants  — 
including  Rush  President  and  CEO 
Larry  Goodman,  MD,  or  any  of  the 
other  Medical  Center  leaders  with 
official  Founders  Day  duties  — 
could  he  called  away  to  the  emer- 
gency command  center  or  another 
area  of  the  Medical  Center.  But, 
thanks  to  response  teams  well 
versed  in  Rush’s  emergency  pre- 
paredness plan,  everyone  was  able 
to  enjoy  the  festivities,  and 
Goodman  and  others  were  able  to 
do  what  they  had  planned  to  do 
that  night:  pass  out  service  awards 


and  present  Rush’s  top  employee 
honors. 

The  Henry  P.  Russe,  MD,  Award 
went  to  Robert  DeCresce,  MD, 
director  of  clinical  laboratories, 
chairman  of  pathology  and  associ- 
ate vice  president  for  diagnostic 
services.  He  was  honored  tor, 
among  other  contributions  to  Rush 
and  the  community  at  large,  his 
dedication  to  the  Science  and 
Math  Excellence  Network 
(SAME),  which  has  built  science 
labs  in  schools  where  there  were 
none,  sponsored  math  clubs  and 
tutoring  programs  — and  even  sent 
kids  to  Space  Camp.  And  DeCresce 
has  been  with  the  program  almost 
every  step  of  the  way,  sharing  his 
expertise,  sharing  his  time  and  shar- 
ing his  passion. 

Deb  Jones,  a patient  care  techni- 
cian in  adult  critical  care  on  8 
North,  received  the  Alice  Sachs 
Memorial  Award  in  recognition  of 
everything  she  does  for  patients, 
both  at  Rush  and  after  they  are  dis- 
charged, when  she  will  continue  to 
look  in  on  them.  She  also  sponsors 


Thanksgiving  food  drives  for  senior 
citizens  and  clothing  drives  for  the 
needy.  As  Karen  Oberman,  Jones’s 
supervisor  on  8 North,  wrote  in 
nominating  her,  “Deb’s  acts  of  kind- 
ness are  ongoing.  Rush  is  blessed  to 
have  her  as  an  employee.  The  Rush 
community  is  blessed  to  have  her 
in  It. 

The  evening’s  big  award,  the  James 
A.  Campbell,  MD,  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service,  went  to 
Ruth  Haas.  Haas,  who  will  retire  in 
January  after  43  years  at  Rush,  was 
honored  for  her  dedication,  her 
knowledge  of  Rush  — you  pick  up 


a few  things  over  the  course  of  four 
decades  — and,  most  of  all,  her 
kindness  and  her  sense  of  fun.  She’s 
always  ready  to  plan  a celebration 
for  a coworker,  and,  noted  Jim 
Frankenbach,  senior  vice  president 
for  cor^iorate  and  hospital  affairs, 
“Her  desk  is  easily  the  most  festive 
spot  at  Rush.”  Winter,  spring,  sum- 
mer or  fall,  it,  like  her  home,  is 
always  decked  out  for  the  season. 
“You  never  walk  way  from  Ruthie’s 
desk  without  a smile  on  your  face,” 
Frankenbach  said.  But  it’s  not  the 
decorations  and  the  candy  that  do 
it.  “The  main  reason  you  walk  away 
smiling  is  because  you  just  talked  to 
Ruthie,”  he  said.  “She’s  going  to  get 
you  smiling,  ancf  that’s  all  there  is 
to  it.” 

There  were  plenty  of  smiles  earlier 
that  day  at  the  luncheon,  where 
employees  celebrating  15  and  20 
years  of  service  were  recognized  and 
the  year’s  other  top  honors  were 
handed  out. 

Most  of  those  honors  went  to  the 
nursing  staff.  Robert  Narowski,  RN, 
of  13  Kellogg  was  named  employee 
of  the  year.  Narowski,  who  was  also 
celebrating  his  10th  year  at  Rush 
this  Founders  Day,  was  selected 
because  of  his  dedication  to  his 
patients  and  to  his  unit,  and 
because  of  the  Zen-like  sense  of 
calm  he  brings  to  his  work.  There 

continued  on  page  12 


This  story  is  just  a snapshot  of  Founders  Day  2003. 

For  many  more  snapshots,  and  the  names  of  all 
those  recognized  and  honored  this  year  — 
including  the  employees  who  celebrated  their 
fifth  and  10th  Rush  aianiversaries  at  the  breakfast 
or  afteriaoon  tea  on  May  12  — turn  the  page. 


The  tollowin;^  omplovccs  wore  honored  tor  years  of  serviee  at 
Founders  Day  this  year.  The  human  resourees  department  has  made 
e\  ery  etfort  to  maintain  aeeurate  reeords.  If  your  name  is  listed  ineor- 
reetly,  or  omitted,  we  apolo^jiie  and  kindly  ask  that  you  call 
NewsRounds  at  2-5582  or  e-mail  Anne_0’Reilly@rush.edu  to  report 
the  error  so  that  we  may  correct  it  in  the  future.  Thank  You. 


40  YEARS 

leanne  Rail 
Maynard  Cohen,  MD 
L.  Rentield  Faber,  MD 
Paul  Moy 
janer  W'olter,  MD 

35  YEARS 

Reginald  Adams 
Pauline  Bailey-Jolly 
Mary  Barton 
Ida  Byrd 
Gertha  Chism 
Betty  Coleman 
Denise  Craig 
Lucille  Denman 
Diane  Edwards 
Jeanette  Giles 


Stanley  Gipson 
Joseph  Johnson 
Mary  Johnson 
Dwaine  Keller,  RPh 
Ah’is  Kimble 
Odessa  Mallett 
Charles  Moore 
Sarah  Owens 
Inta  Pekarek 
Elsie  Pinkney 
Garimella  Rayudu,  PhD 
Shirley  Stewart 
Aianette  Swoope 
Mary  Vinson 
Ethel  Williams 
Walter  Williams 
Helen  Woodfork 
Alejandra  Zilinskas 


Sachs  Award  winner  Deb  Jones,  PCT  (right),  with  vice  [rresident  of  clinical 
nursing  affairs  Jane  Llewellyn,  DNSc,  RN. 
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30  YEARS 

Solomon  Adler,  MD 

Opalene  Allen 

John  Arleo 

I lilda  Best 

Janice  Blaney 

Diana  Buckley 

Bette  Burton 

Mary  Callans 

Martha  Castellanos 

James  Cavanaugh,  Jr.,  MD 

Marianne  Doherty 

Christine  Dunmars 

Delores  Escobar 

Dorothy  Planagan 

Michael  Gipson 

Rosa  Gosc inski 

Evelyn  Greer 

Janice  Grodecki 

Manjeet  Hansra 

Cora  He  Horn 

June  Hermann 

Darlene  Israel 

Aldona  Jankauskas 

John  Johnson 

Ruth  Kraman 

Suzanne  Kulasek 

Donna  Lamb 

Nicholas  Lee 

Edmund  Lewis,  MD 

Thomas  Lint,  PhD 

Elizabeth  Lisuzzo 

Barbara  Martin,  PhD,  RN 

Joyce  Marudecki 

George  Meyer 

William  Montanez 

Ida  Moore 

Barbara  Newton 

Patricia  Palmer 

Robert  Plummer 

Dorothy  Polk 

Della  Porter 

Joann  Potts 

Arthur  Prancan,  PhD 

Bernadette  Priehe 

John  Roberts 

Gary  Schwartz 

Carolyn  Scott 


James  Shover 
Marvin  Smith 
Sarah  Spearman 
Robert  Spears 
Dolores  Stefanski 
Henry  Stoutmire 
Joe  Swihart 
Mary  Tully 
Helen  Tuntas 
Georgia  Tyler 
Myrtle  Walker 
Annie  Washington 
Delores  Westbrooks 


25  YEARS 

Carmen  Acosta 
John  Andrews 
June  Ascareggi 
Sushil  Bagri,  MD 
Vicente  Bautista 
Bhupinder  Bindra 
Sharon  Brooks 
Richard  Brown 
J.  Russell  Burck,  PhD 
Willie  Burres 

Linnea  Carlson-Sahelli,  PhD,  RN 

Carolyn  Carter 

Helen  Casillas 

Philip  Chop  MD 

Stephen  Cleveland 

Ronald  Colbert 

Muriel  Coleman 

Eddie  Conner 

Maricela  De  Leon 

Leyla  DeToledca-Morrell,  PhD 

Joan  Duda 

Ralph  Eiger 

Richard  Estrada 

Barbara  Euheler 

Linda  Eorte 

Gloria  Galvez 

Amparo  Gamundoy 

Pearline  Gilliam 

Karin  Grear 

Nina  Gutierrez 

Bernice  Hardmon 

Jules  Harris,  MD 


Geraldine  Prancik 
Carolyn  Reed 
Rosalina  Reyes 
Oswaldo  Rivero 
Robert  Rosen,  MD 
Gail  Ruderman 
William  Schwer,  MD 
Mary  Scorza 
Bettie  Shaw 
Carolyn  Stevens 
Helen  Tayag 
Gwendolyn  Thompson 
Vito  Tramonte 


20  YEARS 

Maurice  Armstead 
Alison  A tide  t 
Minnie  Becton 
Damian  Bernard 
Robert  Berry,  PhD 
Katherine  Boersma 
Dawn  Brown 
Margaret  Bruno 
Daniel  Caron 
Edna  Carr 
Sharon  Cease r 
Kathleen  Clodfelter 


Elizabeth  Small  is  recogriized  for  15  years  of  service. 

25  Years  Continued  Columbus  Palton 


Gloria  Trujillo 
Luz  Uy 

Franc ine  Vainauskas 


James  Cogan 
Gia  Crisanti 


Catherine  Hayes 
Barbara  Haywood 
Phyllis  Hicks 
Rosie  Holloway 
Tina  Horton 
Lillian  Houston 
Reynaldo  Hagan 
Alethia  Ingram 
Donald  Jensen,  MD 
Sally  Johnson 
Edward  Jones 
Sherwin  Kaplan 
Christine  Kennelly 
Patricia  Konieczny 
Howard  Kravitz,  DO,  MPH 
Antoinette  Krtish 
Sterling  Easter 
Norma  Lattimore 
Constance  Lemar 
Tracy  Lorraine  Lucente 
Barbara  Mack 
Lawrence  Madsen 
Susan  Malpede 
Ruth  Maxey 
Mama  Mayrose 
Patricia  McCool 
Sharon  Meltzer 
Reginald  Mickle 
Maria  Mondragon 
Beverly  Moss 
Violetta  Namowicz 
Christopher  Nantus 
Alfreda  Orr-Norwood 


Gloria  Pantoja-Samaniego 

Roberta  Parks 

Marcia  Pencak  Murphy 

Beatrice  Perry 

Lenora  Pizzello 

Janet  Plate,  PhD 

John  Platt 


Leonne  Vaval 
Maria  Velasquez 
Sylvia  \dllicana 
Estella  Harty  Wells 
Gloria  Wilson 


Louise  De  Marco 
Karen  Deutschmann 
Rebecca  Dowling,  PhD 
Geraldine  Drumgoole 
Charmane  Eastman,  PhD 
Willie  Fells 
Philander  Foster 


Bob  DeCresce,  MD,  is  this  year’s  Hemy  P.  Russe,  MD,  honoree 


Sarah  Speawuin  ( left)  gets  a 
sister  Florence  Barnes. 

little  help  celebrating  her  30  years  at  Rush  from  her 

20  Years  Continued 

Sylvia  Piggott 

Arnold  Goldberg,  MD 

Ryszard  Plezia 

Katherine  Hannold 

Gloria  Raimey 

Karl  Hawthorne 

Margaret  Richard 

Elaine  Hirsch 

Sandra  Rigshee 

Barbara  Honorow 

Eduardo  Rios,  MD 

Betty  Howard 

Dorothy  Robinson 

Evelyn  Jackson 

Irma  Robinson 

Shirley  Johnson 

Michal  Roch 

Velton  Jones 

Gloria  Roebuck 

Beverly  KendalLMorgan 

Rosalinda  Ruiz 

Joann  Koepple 

Carrie  Schlafter 

Julie  Anne  Kus 

Clarence  Schlegel 

Alan  Landay,  PhD 

William  Schlosser 

Mary  Lenz 

Patricia  Schwake 

Alice  Lewis 

Patricia  Senesac  Altman 

Renee  Luvich 

Tamera  Simmons 

Diana  Maggio 

Mary  Siwicki 

Rubie  Mason 

Denita  Smith 

Margaret  Me  Graw 

James  Stewart,  PhD 

Clarence  McCuller 

Lillie  Tanner 

Diane  McKeever 

Bettina  Thomas 

Voy  McLemore 

Caroline  Torres  Saavedra 

Irma  Montes 

Arlene  Unzeitig 

David  Newcom 

Patricia  Walsh,  MD 

Joann  Reilly 

Joyce  Walsh 

Edward  Ortiz 

Katie  Watson 

Brian  Palvas 

Gregory  Wimpie 

Mary  Panosh 

Lois  Winkelman 

Mark  Peeples,  PhD 

Robert  Wright,  MD 

Janice  Penner 

Lourens  Zaneveld,  PhD 

15  YEARS 

Parrida  Theresa  Aguirre 
Catherine  Alhecker 
Maria  Alcala 
Christopher  Anderson 
Lourdes  Arguelles 
Gerard  Auhert 
Deborah  Bahka 
Elinor  Baratta 
Rcrse  Barraza 
Asuiacion  Berroya,  MD 
Cynthia  Berry 
Michael  Blake 


Michael  Brammer 
Aron  Buchman,  MD 
Lillian  Burgos 
Latira  Lynn  Carter-Esposito 
Mary  Casey 

Pauline  Cole-Anderson 
Thomas  Coley 
Johnie  Collier 
Maria  Cortez 
Jesse  Craig 
Brenda  Crumh 
Ruth  Davis 

Antoinette  Davis-jackson 


Joyce  Walsh  reflects  on  20  years  of  fundraismg  at  Rush. 


At  the  May  1 2 tea,  DotuiLi  Bethlse  looks  back  oit  JO  ''fantastic"  years  at  Rush 
and  looks  forward  to  tminy  more. 


/ 


15  Years  Continued 

Mechelle  Lytle 

Ada  Laura  Devonish 

Roberta  Macke 

Denise  Dixon 

Javier  Martinez 

Laura  Dulski 

Joan  Matheson 

Christine  Duong 

Elise  Matuch 

Barbara  Dutch 

Jackie  Matuszak 

Marvel  Ervin 

Denina  Mccullum-Smith 

Laura  Estrada 

John  McDermott 

Kenneth  Eeathergill 

Katalin  Mikecz,  PhD 

Richard  Eranz,  Jr. 

Ann  Minnick,  DNSc 

Mary  Erazell 

Alfredo  Miranda 

Janine  Fromm 

I liana  Montenegro 

Stephen  Gillenwater,  MA,  LSW 

Sandra  Moore-Murphy 

Tibor  Giant,  MD,  PhD 

Annette  Morales 

Ernst  Griessmeyer 

Linda  Morris 

Steven  Grom 

James  Moy 

Wanda  Guzman 

Sally  Mydill 

Garole  Elall 

Catherine  O'Brien 

Frank  Hampton 

Cecelia  Olis 

Faye  Hawkins 

Sandra  Ortiz 

Sarah  Hedrick 

Toria  Phillip 

William  Heppner,  Jr. 

Ronald  Pierre 

Theresa  Renee  Hetzler 

Serge  Pierre-Louis,  MD 

Deborah  Hines 

James  Pinotti 

Sandra  Weaver  Howery 

Ruby  Pouw,  MD 

Donald  Hrdlicka 

Susan  Purol 

Jean  Jaglin 

Cecilia  Queruhin 

Barbara  Jankowicz 

Pamela  Ransome 

Mark  Jaros 

Yvette  Reiner 

Kimberly  Jenkins 

Maria  Reyes,  MD 

David  Jones 

Fernando  Reyes 

Karen  Keyes 

Susana  Richert 

Cheryl  Killehrew 

Jacquelyn  Rodney 

Joan  Klein 

John  Francois  Roy 

Larry  Kluskens 

Alvin  Ruazol 

Robert  Kohesak 

Maria  Rubio 

Georgene  Koeller 

Louis  Ruiz 

Susan  Mcgovney  Kourim 

Dianne  Rummel 

Jane  Kramer,  MD 

Michael  Rummel 

Oscar  Lacson 

Patricia  Russell,  MD 

Greg  Lamonica 

Dehra  Rutherford 

Geraldine  Larotonda 

Bruce  Ryharczyk,  PhD 

Barbara  Lettiere 

Juliann  Saavedra 

Nancy  Levang 

Theodore  Saclarides,  MD 

Gerald  Levin 

Michael  Scaletta 

Sarah  Lincoln 

Anthony  Scarimholo 

Renae  Lockhart 

Jim  Scheffler 

Gertrude  Love 

Christina  Schefske 

Jean  Lugtu 

Edum  Arquims,  CT  and  MRI  manager  in  diagnostic  radiology  and  nuclear 
medicine,  is  the  manager  of  the  year. 


Bernadette  Priehe  (right),  who  marked  30  years  at  Rush  this  Founders  Day, 
enjoyed  the  festixnties  with  her  husband,  Leo. 


10  YEARS 


15  Years  Continued 

i.'olocn  Ann  Scott 
Fiwlrick  Soratiri 
S\\\l  Shahabikldin 
L'oiotta  Shields 
Lilia  Simcnral 
Ponna  Simmons 
L n'azvna  Skocren 
Renee  Skwarek 
Elizabeth  Small 
Neteteria  Smith 
jesiis  Somosa 
Otelia  Sotto 
Gregory  Spear,  ThD 
Jane  Stansell 
Krtiawan  Swagger 
Lisa  Swiontek  Levi 
Brenda  Taylor 
Peggy  Thomas 


Tratal  gar  Thomas 

Lena  Thompson 

Frank  Tirado 

Pa\'id  Torres 

Nancy  Brachle  Tiishman 

Mary  Turtle 

Maureen  Vaughan 

Elayne  Victor 

Michael  Vilhvock 

Cynthia  Waickus,  MD,  PhD 

Maria  Walker 

jane  Walton 

Mary  Washington 

Regina  White-Taylor 

Barbara  Williams 

Darryl  Williams 

Veronica  Wilson 

Joyce  Wise 

Susan  Wood  O'Leary,  JD 


Laurel  Ahlenius 
Samweel  Akhnoukh 


Carrie  Alfaro 
Heather  Alvarez 


Carl  Anderson 
Derrick  Anderson 
Steve  Andrews,  MD 
Honey  Ashley 
Vanessa  Badgett 
George  Bakris,  MD 
Kimberly  Bardsley 
Rena  Bates 
Deanna  Belluomim 
Donald  Bethke 
Juliet  Birch 
Jennifer  Black 
Donald  Blom 


Galina  Bolotina 
Michelle  Bos 
Susan  Breitenstein 
Linda  Brennan 
Thomas  Brown 
Gerald  Burke,  MD 
Geraldine  Callans 
Jeanette  Cannon 
Ricardo  Cantu 
Peter  Capron 

Dennis  Caralis,  MD,  MPH 
Marlene  Casillas 
Lydia  Castrejon 
Cynthia  Celli 
Er-Yun  Chen 
Cecilia  Chua 
Susaia  Chuhinskaya,  PhD 
Bevis  Clark,  Jr. 

Jack  Clifton  II 
Annie  Coats 
Margaret  Cook 
James  Costab ilo 
Scott  Cotier,  MD 
Darla  Cruse 

Joanne  Davis,  MBA,  MS,  RN 

Judy  Davis 

Quovadis  Davis 

Sharon  Davis 

Yvonne  Davis 

Goldie  Djuricin 

Beverly  Dooley 

Zachariah  Douglas  II,  MD 

La  Dawne  Dow 

Judith  Ebbens 

Leonard  Fields 

Kimberly  Franezyk 

Zeruya  Gaddam 

Debra  Gallagher 

Carmela  Garcia  Falconi 

Donata  Gilardi 

Kathye  Gorosh 

Willa  Gregg 

Selika  Gutierrez 

Sharon  Hall 

Jacqueline  Hankins 

Cathy  Heinzinger 

William  Flendey,  PhD 

Velesha  Holliday 

Elizabeth  Horvath 


Susana  Richert,  a 15'year  veteran  of  the  Rush  Photo  Group,  is  often  at  the  other  side  of  the  lens  on  Founders  Day. 


10  Years  Continued 

Patrick  Maloney 

Dyanne  Howard 

Nicholas  Mancilla 

Valerie  Hughes 

Robert  Mantonya 

Louise  Hyde 

Kimberly  Martin 

Anthony  Ivankovich,  MD 

Tamara  Maske  Leonard 

James  Jackson  III 

Joan  Mathien 

Joyce  Ann  James 

Mary  McHale 

Lucille  Jenkins 

John  McKevett 

Fang  J iang 

Thomas  McCahe 

Jackeline  Jimenez 

Robin  McKinney 

Maxine  Johnson 

Patricia  Meaden,  PhD 

Victoria  Johnson 

Michele  Meisler 

Kristen  Juarez 

Vivian  Melton 

Clayton  Kilpatrick 

Sharon  Memmen 

Catherine  Kittridge 

Peter  Meyer 

Jo  Ellen  Marie  Knight 

Patrica  Mihalec 

Felix  Kong 

William  Miles 

Michael  Kremer 

Monina  Molina 

Stephanie  Krienitz 

Pablo  Munoz 

David  Kvarnberg 

Christine  Murphy 

Anne  Kwasnik-Krawczyk,  MD 

Linda  Murphy 

Lynn  Lach 

Robert  Narowski 

Darla  Leiflaeit 

Rosie  Neal 

Kimberly  Leonard 

Ruth  Nichols' Walker 

John  Lewin 

Demerial  Norman 

Jack  Lipton,  PhD 

Irene  O'Connor 

Jingai  Liu 

Betty  Jean  Onyema 

Jacqueline  Locke 

Dohtila  Pasic 

Aldene  Lockett 

Deena  Patel 

Jennie  Cruz  Longo 

Judith  Pecot 

Judith  Luborsky 

Laura  Pepper 

It's  all  ^ood  — arul  golden  — for  Deborah  Meyers  at  the  afternoon  tea  for  five-  and 
I O-year  employees . 


Brenda  Crumb  is  served  up  her  15 -year  pin. 

Carmen  Petrizzo 

Myrna  Roman 

Audre  Pocius 

Sharon  Rosenstein 

Lynda  Powell,  PhD 

Atef  Salama 

Patricia  Prentice 

Jacqueline  Sanchez 

Richard  Prinz,  MD 

Mark  Sassetti 

Deborah  Ragasa  San  Juan 

Dori  Ann  Schaer 

Maritza  Ramses 

Syed  Shah,  MD 

John  Ratios 

Irwin  Siegel,  MD 

Natalie  Blatchford  Ratz 

Jacqueline  Smith 

Ida  Reese 

Kimberly  Smith,  MD,  MPH 

Kristine  Richards 

Rhoda  Snyder 

De  Juran  Richardson 

Gina  Sowinski 

Fernando  Rivera 

Sanford  Stein 

Anat  Roitherg'Tamhur 

John  Stiemke 

To  the  Maxeys:  Ruth  Maxey  (right) , recognized  for  25  years  of  service  at  Founders 
Day  2003,  brought  her  daughter  Amisha  to  the  dinner. 


Robert  Naroivski,  RN,  of  psychiatric  nursing  u'O^  named  employee  of  the  year. 
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Maija  Anderson-Neal 

Kateeva  Tate 

Carmen  Aranda 

Juanita  Thomas 

Nancy  Argueta 

Anne  Tittle 

Patricia  Arnone 

Yvonne  Turner 

Meeta  Arora 

Bryant  Veal 

Michael  Arvan 

Lakshmi  Venugopal 

Donishia  Atlas 

Parameswara  Venugopal 

Rajithal  Avva 

Linda  Wahrer 

Dorothy  Bailey 

Cynthia  Walker 

Jeffery  Bailey 

Leslie  Walker 

Magdalena  Ballarin 

Joyce  Ward 

Woojeong  Bang 

Gloria  Watkins 

Charshea  Barnes 

Patricia  Williams 

Darnia  Barnes 

Sherri  Young 

Lois  Barton 

Estelita  Zahat 

Kathryn  Bass 

Frank  Zervos 

Victor  Bass 

Emilia  Bear 

5 YEARS 

Gerald  Beck 

Waddah  Abou  Toq  Alrefai 

Tracy  Bell 

Fazal  Ahmed 

Wayne  Berquist 

Khatereh  Alavi 

Cecelia  Blue-Ford 

Korina  Alfaro 

Susanne  Boehm 

Amy  Allen- Peterson 

Beata  Bogacki 

Destiny  Ammons 

Angela  Boll 

Amy  Anderson 

Denise  Bonilla 

David  Anderson 

Carmela  Boyd 

Lynn  Anderson 

Mary  Boyle 

Mary  Anderson 

Annie  Braggs 

Marc  Brand,  MD 

Jacqueline  Brennan 

Bernadette  Delaluna 

Eileen  Broderick 

Elsy  Delao 

Jacqueline  Brown 

Hale  Deniz- Venturi 

Sheree  Brown 

Hartley  Dennis 

Naa-Lamiley  Bruce 

Stacie  Devine,  RN 

Angel ita  Brugada 

Carolyn  Devivo-Ruiz 

Rhonda  Bryant 

Violetta  Diaz 

Joyce  Buchholz-Kelley 

William  Dickey 

Sharrice  Buckingham 

Patricia  Dillon 

Azalea  Budd 

Alma  Dillons 

Charles  Burda,  MD 

Betty  Donoval 

Antonio  Burks 

Angela  Dorton 

Reginald  Burrell 

Debra  Drake 

Chrystal  Bush 

Sol  Drapkin 

Karen  Bush 

Melissa  Dudenhofer 

Mia  Butler 

Nadav  Dtijovny 

Arlene  Cabanayan 

Inetta  Dukes 

Jason  Cacioppo 

Anita  Dupree 

Rosario  Caldarazzo 

Julie  Durbin 

Diana  Cano 

Maria  Dwyer 

Willie  Carter 

Judith  Dzierha 

Kathleen  Caruso 

Vera  Earl 

Maria  Castillo 

Dehra  Marie  Earley 

Pamela  Castro 

Mary  Elliott 

Yvette  Centeno 

Annie  Emmick 

Israel  Chavez 

True  Vo  Erlain 

Vonda  Chester 

Michelle  Erving 

Margaret  Choye 

Carlos  Estrada  Jr 

John  Christein 

Arthur  Evans 

Micky  Chun 

Ginny  Fang 

Bente  Clausen 

James  Farris 

Carmen  Cleary 

Julie  Feldman 

Mattie  Coleman 

Christine  Filipowski,  RD,  LD 

Denise  Collier 

Karretha  Fipps 

Alfred  Collins 

Kimberly  Fisher 

Lorraine  Collins 

Margaret  Fitzgerald 

Mina  Cook 

Vickie  Flores 

Eduardo  Corvera 

Rolanda  Flynn 

Joel  Rodney  Cox 

Helen  Follmer 

Ivan  Crawford 

Dorothy  Forhes 

Lisa  Crim 

Barbara  Foster 

Christina  Cruz 

Joan  Foulk 

Gertrude  Cummens 

Steven  Fonts 

Ozzan  Cushman 

Lada  Franklin 

Elizabeth  Cyr 

Emily  Fraser 

Maria  Daniels 

Lisa  Frey 

Ardie  Davis  III 

Margaret  Fuechtman 

Margie  Davis 

Ernest  Fulhright 

Demetra  Davos 

Antonio  Garcia 

5 Years  Continued 

Iman  Hammoudeh 

Andrew  Garman 

Mary  Handel 

Angela  Gatton 

Theresa  Hardwick 

Danielle  Genenz 

Darin  Harnisch 

Mario  Giacomuzzi 

Sharon  Harris 

William  Gibson 

Inger  Harvey 

Charlotte  Gilbert 

Linnea  Hauge,  PhD 

Steven  Gitelis,  MD 

Christina  Havey 

Jill  Glawe 

Kristen  Hayes 

Karen  Glende 

Jozsef  Heller 

Jennifer  Glover 

Marcus  Henze 

Erin  Godellas 

Julio  Hernandez 

Hilda  Goldbarg 

Rita  Hesch 

Marshall  Goldin,  MD 

Mignon  Hickman 

Martin  Gorhien,  MD 

Myra  Hipolito 

Linda  Graham 

Robin  Holloman 

Jennifer  Granderson 

Jennifer  Hong-Surapiboonchai 

Kenneth  Green 

Linda  Hooker 

Kimberly  Green 

Zhi  Huang 

Virginia  Green 

Susan  Huerta,  MS,  RN 

Ladonna  Gregory 

Richard  Huh 

Mary  Pat  Greteman 

Elena  Hung 

Rochelle  Griffin 

Renetta  Hunt 

Noel  Grudzien-Burks 

Arcangelo  lusco 

De  Sheng  Gu 

Nasri  Jacir 

Thomas  Haberkamp 

Josette  Jean 

Beverly  Hall 

Karen  Jellen 

Elizabeth  Hammes 

Jan  Jilhert 

Mitinie  Bectott  accepts  her  20-year  pin . 

Gherman  J ohnson 

Kerri  Keller 

Erica  Johnson 

Kevin  Kelly,  MD 

Sabrina  Johnson 

Barbara  Kent 

Marva  Jones  Hoover 

Phyllis  Kilhourn 

Ann  Maureen  Jones 

Anthony  Kim 

Joyce  Jones 

Eaith  Kite 

Dolores  JoneS'Alexander 

Scott  Klein 

Paulette  KafTa 

Edward  Kolb 

Preeti  Kansal 

JalvWon  Koo,  MD 

Team  of  the  Year:  It's  got  to  be  the  Nursing  Magnet  Implementation  Team:  Elizabeth  Casseday,  RN,  Edwin  Kopytko,  MS,  RN,  Elizabeth  KrclnCole,  MS,  RN,  Beverly 
Hancock,  MS,  RN,  Arnold  Payne,  Bette  Burton,  RN,  Patti  Altman,  RN,  Sue  Huerta,  MS,  RN. 


5 Years  Continued 

Karl  Magsamen 

Sarah  (.'haiiu  Ki'tck 

Luiirta  Maki 

Maruarot  Krati 

Angela  Mannone 

Scad  Kulasic 

Ruiiiyana  Mareva 

Monica  Lane 

Arkady  Margulis 

judirh  Lanirjan 

Catherine  Marhoum 

L'h^^ra  Lappin 

Patricia  Marschall 

Karhrvn  Larsen 

Claudia  Martin 

Chervl  Larson 

Kelly  Martin 

julie  Ann  Leader 

Paul  Martin 

Barbara  Lear 

Patricia  Martinovdeh 

Cynthia  Letrridge 

Jeffrey  Martinson 

Lashaiita  Lewis 

Lisa  Maskala  Streff 

Jialiang  Li 

Mary  Massa 

Chris  Limperis,  JD 

Sandra  Mata 

Laurie  Lisak 

Catherine  Matthews 

Lenore  Litwin 

Susan  McCallum 

Zaida  Llera 

Walter  McCarthy,  MD 

Donna  Lohan 

Randolph  McConnie 

Daniel  Loiterstein 

Kristopher  McDonotigL 

Evangelina  Lopez 

Elizabeth  McGhee 

Vernadine  Loyd 

Sarah  McLoughlin 

Mary  Lukas 

Coty  McNeill 

Ldazel  Lum 

Robert  McNutt 

James  Madura 

Robert  McCarron 

Teresita  Magdaraog 

Anne  McPherson 

Ro7iald  Colbert  may  be  a 25 'year  Rush  veteran,  Init  that  doesn't  mean  he  couldn't 
me  a little  help  from  time  to  titne.  Patricia  Foreman  gladly  provides  it. 


Lillian  Houston  is  all  smiles  at  25. 

Amy  Meyers 

Jose  Ortiz 

Deborah  Meyers 

Mehana  Osman 

Paul  Miller 

Tracy  Ostoic 

Eorraine  Minkus 

Jeffrey  Oswald 

Timothy  Mitchell 

John  Overby 

Satishkumar  Mohanavelu 

Graciela  Padilla 

Areli  Mojica 

Albert  Page 

Jonathon  Molnar 

Bessie  Page 

Alejandro  Mora 

Vino  Palli 

Amanda  Motroni 

Lisa  Pallotto 

Todd  Mrskos 

Jean  Park 

Cynthia  Munoz 

Cherie  Parker 

Donna  Murphy 

Marilyn  Parrilla 

Julie  Murphy 

Rosa  Parrilla 

Patricia  Murphy 

Robin  Paterson  Withrow 

Karen  Mussman 

Manokiran  Patri 

Hassan  Najafi,  MD 

John  Paulsen 

Daniel  Nelson 

Polly  Payne 

Mary  Nicholas 

Janet  Pchalek 

Sara  Nino 

Kenneth  Perry 

Alyson  Nugnis 

Kathryn  Petrovic 

Patrick  O'Leary 

Richard  Pezzuto 

Patricia  O'Neil 

Amy  Phipps 

Altoria  Ohazee 

Lorraine  Pierce 

Ramona  Orr 

Raji  Plamootril 

John  Ortegel 

Wieslaw  Podlasek 

5 Years  Continued 

Sharon  Pointer 
Clayton  Polowy 
Ataya  Poonsapaya 
Regenia  Pope 
Shiree  Porter 
Pamela  Powell 
Annette  Price 
Joyce  Purdy 
Huma  Qawi 
Roderick  Quiros 
Concepcion  Ramirez 
Leopoldo  Ramirez 
Magdalena  Ramirez 
Roxann  Ramirez 
Anita  Rao 

Vyacmeslav  Ratmanskiy 
John  Rechner 
Sanjay  Reddy,  MD 
Carrie  jo  Renschen 
Heather  Reszke 
Kathy  Rezai 
Felice  Richardson 
Denean  Roberson 
Katherine  Robinson 
Olga  Robinson 
Patrice  Robinson 
Sandra  Rodriguez 
Tijuana  Rodriguez 
j.  Thomas  Rogers  111 
Jill  Ruholino 
Deborah  Ruffin 
Heidi  Ruskusky 
Carole  Russo 
Juan  Ruvalcaba 
Yelena  Ruvinskaya 
Ruth  Sahella 
Laura  Sadowski 
Jenny  Tan  Saldana 
Joan  Salomon 
Sheila  Sanders 
Marc  Sandrolini,  MD 
Edward  Savage,  MD 
Amy  Schalk 
Beth  Schechter,  JD 
Julie  Schneider 
Sarah  Schreiber 
Sandra  Schroeder 


Ronald  Schwuchow 
Tiffany  Sehok 
Nancy  Seroczynski 
Cyrus  Serry,  MD 
Harendra  Shah 
Hetal  Shah 
Janice  Shaw 
Kelvin  Shaw 
Mildred  Shaw 
Andrea  Shelton 
Antonette  Sihhy 
Moniquita  Sierra 
Alise  Smith 
Antionette  Smith 
Aretha  Smith 
Christine  Smith 
John  Somherg,  MD 
Jonathan  Somers,  MD 
Eric  Sondergaard 
Christine  Sorquist 
Helen  Speights 
Tiffany  Stafford 
Cheryl  Steele 
Andrew  Sterner 
Edward  Stepanski,  PhD 
Gregory  Stephens 
Cheryl  Stewart 


Dirv-ier  duet:  Philip  Char,  MD  (right) , 
Rush  anniversary. 

Sherri  Strabavy 

Sara  Streich 

Sandra  Strong 

Kyle  Summers 

Susan  Swider 

Lida  Taghoy 

Anne  Marie  Tasler 

Sarah  Testa 

Bridget  Thomas 

Debbie  Thomas 


ami  his  wife,  Francoise,  celebrate  his  25th 

Esther  Thomas 
Laparis  Thompson 
Ida  Thornton 
Rodolfo  Tordecilla 
Sally  Torres 
April  Trenholme 
Tern  Trewartha  Kinney 
Allison  Truckenhrod 
Yolanda  Turner 
Lara  Tushla 


Jim  Frankenbach,  senior  vice  president  for  corporate  and  hospital  affairs,  congratulates  Paid  Moy  (right)  on  40  years  at  Rush. 


5 Yeats  Continued 

XX’illiam  Whittier 

\'i)av  E'mmadi 

Ronda  Wilkes 

C'arisa  Lh  ban 

X'alerie  XVilkins 

Rosa  \ a lade: 

Crystal  Wi Hiatus 

Icnnitor  Valasek 

Richard  Willis  111 

.Alexandra  \ ardounioti.s 

Tresca  Wilson 

Nikhil  \'erma 

Wendy  Wilson 

Llsaba  X’etmes 

Danielle  Winandy 

Ra.^a  X'ilimas 

Deanna  Wisthuff 

Maria  X’illaflor 

Alice  Witczak 

X’ictoria  X’illaflor 

Luz  Wolgamott 

Diana  X'lllarreal 

Tabari  Woodson 

Robin  X'inardi 

Jennifer  Wright 

Jennifer  XYnce,  RN 

Lisa  Yang 

Cheryl  XY'ade 

Eileen  Yates 

Tracy  XValiczek 

Margaret  Yesko 

Kenneth  Walker 

Kristine  Young 

James  Waltenberger 

Raymond  Young 

Ruth  Ann  Walton 

Russ  Zajtchuk,  MD 

Angela  Webster 

Lili  Zhou 

Kim  Weiss 

Xtiehong  Zhu 

Thurman  Whiteside,  Jr. 

Janine  Zumpano  ■ 

Geraldine  Drwngoole  receives  recognition  for  20  years  of  service. 


continued  from  page  1 

was  a surprise  winner  of  quality 
improvement’s  Customer  Service 
Star  of  Stars  award.  All  year  long, 

9 Kellogg’s  Margaret  Richard,  RN, 
was  the  runner  up  for  the  quarterly 
star  award.  But  the  patient  ptaise 
kept  piling  up  for  her,  and  when 
the  totals  were  tallied,  she  was  the 
hands-down  patient  favorite  for 
2003.  And  the  team-of-the-year 
awatd  went  to  Rush’s  Dream  Team: 
Patricia  Altman,  Bette  Burton, 
Elizabeth  Caseday,  Beverly 
Hancock,  Sue  Huerta,  Ed  Kopytko 
Elizabeth  Krch-Cole  and  Arnold 
Payne  — the  Nursing  Magnet 
Implementation  Team.  This  is  the 
group  that  gave  the  Medical 
Center’s  reputation  — and  ego  — 
a nice  boost  in  May  of  2002  when, 
after  almost  two  years  of  continu- 
ous, pain-staking  effort,  they 
brought  nursing’s  highest  honor  to 
Rush. 


Breaking  the  nurses’  Founders  Day 
streak  was  Edwin  Arquines,  who 
picked  up  the  Manager-of-the-Year 
Awatd.  Atquines  oversees  the 
Department  of  Diagnostic 
Radiology  and  Nuclear  Medicine’s 
busy  CT  and  MRI  sections.  But  as 
busy  as  his  areas  are,  and  as  busy  as 
he  gets  — keeping  himself  and  his 
staff  up  to  date  on  new  technology, 
ftequently  working  double  and 
triple  shifts,  and  giving  those 
patients  who  need  it  a little  extra 
attention  — Arquines  is  always 
calm,  always  collected  and  always 
compassionate.  Because  that’s  what 
his  patients  need,  and  that’s  what 
being  the  best,  and  giving  the  best 
care,  is  all  about.  ■ 


In  the  upcoming  issue  of  NewsRounds. 


• News  about  the  master  facilities  plan 

• Anthony  Bell,  Rush’s  award-winning  teacher 

• Addressing  the  needs  of  spanish-speaking 
patients 


Margaret  Richard,  RN,  tnedicaRsurgical  nursing  (9  Kellogg) , walks  off  with  the 
Star  of  Stars  Award  /or  outstandirig  customer  service. 


Inside: 
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Opening  doors  to 
Latino  patients 
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Tony  Bell  shares  the  limelight  with  one  of  his  young  students,  Anuiya  Garcia,  2. 


Exceptional 
teaching  pays  off 

By  Mary  Ann  Schultz 

Laurance  Armour  Day  School 
(LADS)  early  childhood 
teacher  Tony  Bell  started 
a day  earlier  this  spring 
much  like  he  does  every  day: 
singing  and  swaying  to  the 
Jimmy  Durante  tune,  “Start 
Off  Each  Day  With  a Song.” 

He  eagerly  awaited  the  first  of  his 
infant  students  to  wiggle  in  and 
light  up  his  classroom  with  a 
toothy,  drooly  smile. 

So  you  might  say  Bell  was  just  a 
little  surprised  when  NBC'5  TV 
morning  news  anchor  Zoraida 
Samholin  walked  into  his  classroom 
at  the  end  of  April  with  a camera 
crew,  along  with  Gail  Sikevitz, 
from  the  Kohl  McCormick  Early 
Childhood  Teaching  Awards, 
who  was  holding  a sign  that  read, 
“Teaching  Award  Winner  2003.” 

The  Kohl  McCormick  Early  Child- 
hood  Teaching  Awards,  which  hon- 
ors outstanding  early  childhood  edu- 
cators, is  the  only  teacher  recogni- 
tion program  exclusively  designed 
to  acknowledge  the  talents  and 
contributions  of  early  childhood 
educators  working  in  schools,  child 
care  centers.  Head  Start  programs, 
state  pre-kindergartens  and  licensed 
family  care  homes  throughout 
Chicago  and  suburbs.  It  has  become 
a national  model. 

hollowing  that  initial  surprise,  par- 
ents and  fellow  teachers  rushed  in 
yelling,  “Congratulations,  Tony. 
You’ve  won!  You’ve  won!” 

With  the  room  now  full  of  cheering 
and  clapping  students,  teachers  and 
parents,  the  TV  camera  focused  on 
Bell,  finding  him  a hit  choked  up  yet 
still  sporting  his  warm  ear-to-ear  grin. 


He  looked  to  his  wife,  LADS  direc- 
tor Annie  Bell,  who  seemed  equally 
surprised  hy  the  award  and  beamed 
with  pride. 

“Did  you  know?”  he  asked. 

“No.  No  one  told  me,  either,”  Annie 
said  as  she  wiped  away  tears. 

LADS  assistant  director  Maria 
Walker  interrupted,  “Annie,  1 was 
dying  to  tell  you,  dying  to,  but  1 had 
to  keep  it  a secret.  And  it  was  the 
hardest  secret  I’ve  ever  had  to  keep. 
But  it  was  worth  it.” 

Samholin  then  said,  “Tony,  congrat- 
ulations on  receiving  the  award. 

You  are  the  first  Aftican-American 
male  to  win  the  award,  and  the  first 
male  in  the  infant/toddler  category 
to  win.” 

As  he  looked  around  the  room,  Tony 
talked  to  the  parents  about  the  pride 
he  took  in  putting  the  application 
portfolio  together  and  how  far  he 
has  come  at  LADS. 

Tony’s  unique  path  to  the  infant/tod- 
dler classroom  started  a quarter-cen- 
tury ago  when  he  left  high  school  to 
earn  a living,  becoming  a janitor  at 
LADS.  But  he  felt  like  something 
was  missing  in  his  life,  so  Tony  vol- 
unteered in  the  classroom,  coming  in 
a few  hours  early  every  day.  Inspired 
hy  the  experience,  and  with  the 
encouragement  of  LADS  then-direc- 
tor, Jane  Grady,  PhD,  now  assistant 
vice  president.  Human  Resources, 


Tony  earned  a degree  and  has  been 
a caring  and  enthusiastic  early  child- 
hood teacher  ever  since. 

“Tony  is  very  responsive  to  the  chil- 
dren and  a good  observer  of  their 
behavior,”  Grady  says.  “Tony  is  very 
creative,  and  has  a great  sense  of 
fun!” 

LADS  parent,  Cynthia  Boyd,  MD, 
beamed,  saying,  “It’s  so  nice  to  have 
a male  role  model  for  the  kids.  He’s 
the  best.  He’s  on  the  floor  playing 
with  the  kids  all  day  long  — such 
an  inspiration.  It’s  hard  when  kids 
have  to  move  out  of  his  classroom 
to  the  next  one.  They  don’t  want 
to  leave.” 

Tony  and  the  other  award  winners 
were  honored  at  a formal  presenta- 
tion on  Tuesday,  June  17,  at  the 
Westin  Hotel  in  Chicago. 

Each  award  recipient  receives  a 
$5,000  cash  award  and  the  school 
is  invited  to  workshops,  classes  and 
other  interactive  visits  at  Kohl’s 
Children’s  Museum.  LADS  will 
also  receive  a $ 1 ,000  award  in 
recognition  of  Tony’s  achievements. 

Regarding  teaching,  Tony  said,  “1 
had  no  idea  1 would  end  up  doing 
this,  yet  1 quickly  found  exit  it  was 
something  1 was  horn  to  do.” 

The  infants  and  toddlers  in  Tony’s 
classrexam,  crawling  all  over  him, 
hugging  and  tugging,  couldn’t 
agree  more.  ■ 


Building  for  the 
future,  for  our 
patients 

By  Patrick  F.  Kelly 

Rush  has  embarked  on  a 
major  facilities  master  plan 
that  will  drastically  improve 
the  public  face  we  show  the 
world. 

“Right  now,  our  buildings  and 
facilities  are  a very  poor  expres- 
sion of  what  we  truly  are,”  says 
Christine  Malcolm,  senior  vice 
president  of  strategic  and  program 
development.  “We  want  our 
patients  to  feel  like  they  are 
entering  a special  place  when 
they  come  to  Rush  — that  this 
is  the  best  place  for  their  health 
care  needs.” 

With  assistance  from  the  facility 
planning  firm  Tsoi  Kohus  & 
Associates,  a team  of  physicians, 
leadership  and  staff  across  Rush 
have  been  carefully  studying 
Rush’s  internal  processes,  and 
especially  how  patients  come  in 
and  move  through  the  Medical 
Center  as  they  receive  care.  By 
late  September,  the  team  will  have 
a plan  for  Rush’s  space  needs  over 
the  next  decade,  plotting  out  how 
to  best  use  the  buildings  we  have 
and  determining  what  new  build- 
ings we  need. 

“We’re  working  out  answers  to 
questions  like,  ‘How  will  we  organ- 
ize care  around  a heart  patient? 
Where  would  they  need  to  go? 
How  will  we  make  the  patient 
feel  like  we  have  given  them  care 
with  a level  of  extreme  concern, 
warmth  and  dignity,  and  provided 
accommodations  for  their  family?”’ 
Malcolm  says.  “We  have  to  make 
those  things  happen  not  just  in  our 

coritmued  on  page  3 


FOR  OUR  PATIENTS 

Acting  locally 
to  improve  the 
patient  experience 

hy  Jill  W'diu' 

Popletion  ot  rho  ozi'ine  layLM'  trou' 
blinp  \\'u?  Stop  using  that  aerosol 
bug  spray.  Concerned  about  the 
plight  ot  the  elderly.^  bdelp  carry 
your  75'year'old  neighhor’s  gro- 
ceries up  to  her  apartment. 

It’s  an  approach  tc>  issues  based 
on  a simple,  well-known  concept: 
think  glohally,  act  locally.  And 
by  applying  this  concept,  employ- 
ees can  help  transform  Rush  from 
one  ot  the  top  providers  ot  patient 
care  in  the  country  tea  the  very  best 
provider  ot  patient  care. 

Although  Rush  scores  very  well 
when  It  comes  to  inpatient  satisfac- 
tion, consistently  ranking  above 
the  80th  percentile  for  600-plus 
bed  hospitals  according  to  data 
tream  Press  Ganey  (the  health  care 


industry’s  top  satisfaction  measure- 
ment and  improaement  firm). 

Rush  can  do  better,  says  Marcia 
1 largreaves,  director  ot  Quality 
Impro\  etuent.  "In  terms  ot  patient 
satisfaction  scores.  Rush  has  done 
\ ery  well  overall,  hut  there  are 
still  areas  we  need  to  improve  in, 
including  our  outpatient  services,” 
Hargreax'es  says. 

What  can  you  do  to  make  Rush 
the  best  proa'ider  ot  patient  care  in 
the  coLintry?  Thanks  to  the  Press 
Ganey  data  and  the  newly  recon- 
figured patient  satisfaction  commit- 
tee at  Rush,  ave  have  the  answer. 

Seven  areas  have  been  identified  as 
key  to  improving  otir  scores  — and, 
more  important,  the  patient  experi- 
ence. Some  involve  all  employees, 
while  others  involve  employees 
from  specific  areas.  They  are: 

All  employees 

• Addressing  the  emotional  and 
spiritual  needs  of  patients  and 
family  members 

• Response  to  complaints 

• Staff  sensitivity  to  patients’ 
inconvenience 


Clinical  Staff 

• Concern  about  comfort  during 
tests  and  treatment 

• Explanation  during  tests  and 
treatments 

• Staff  including  patients  in 
decisions  about  treatments 

Operations 

• Courtesy  and  assistance  from 
the  business  office 

The  patient  satisfaction  committee 
and  Rush  leadership  are  charging 
each  and  every  employee  with  a 
very  specific  mission.  Improve  the 
patient  experience  hy  focusing  on 
the  areas  that  apply  to  you.  How 
will  we  know  if  things  are  changing 
for  the  better?  Based  on  patient 
feecihack,  the  Press  Ganey  data 
will  tell  us. 

In  the  coming  months,  you’ll  read 
and  hear  a great  deal  about  the 
ways  in  which  employees  — from 
transport  staff  to  volunteers  to 
clinicians  — have  successfully 
addressed  these  issues  hy  taking 
action  and  making  a difference. 
Starting  in  the  next  issue  of 
NewsRounds,  a new  column 


Rush  andrology 
lab  battles  male 
infertility 

By  Judy  Germany 

It’s  not  something  most  men 
ponder.  But  each  year,  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  learn  that  they 
have  a fertility  problem,  such  as 
low  sperm  count  or  low  motility 
(the  number  of  sperm  that  are 
active),  that  is  affecting  their 
ability  to  father  children.  In  fact. 

It  may  be  surprising  to  learn  that 
20  to  35  percent  of  the  time,  the 
man  — not  the  woman  — has  the 
infertility  problem. 
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Infertility  issues  usually  aren’t 
uncovered  until  a couple  tries  to 
have  a baby.  After  months  or  years 
of  trying  without  success,  the  cou- 
ple seeks  a physician’s  help,  and 
the  physician  sends  both  partners 
for  testing  to  pinpoint  the  problem. 

That’s  where  the  new  Rush  clini- 
cal andrology  lab  comes  in.  Part 
of  the  Rush  Center  for  Advanced 
Reproductive  Care,  the  state-of- 
the-art  clinical  andrology  lab 
t'lpened  May  5 in  room  119  of  the 
Professional  Building.  The  lab’s 
hoard-certified  staff  does  compre- 
hensive diagnostic  testing  to  iden- 
tify the  causes  of  male  factor  infer- 
tility; processes  sperm  for  artificial 
insemination  and  in  vitro  fertiliza- 
tion (IVF)  procedures;  and  freezes 
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semen  — with  a technique  called 
cryopreservation  — for  long-term 
storage  and  future  use.  Rush  has 
been  involved  in  research  aimed 
at  pteserving  the  fertility  of  both 
male  and  female  cancer  patients 
using  cryopreservation  to  bank  not 
only  semen,  but  sections  of  testicu- 
lar and  ovarian  tissue  and  eggs. 

Previously,  Rush’s  andrology  (male 
reproductive)  services  were  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Professional 
Building.  Now,  sample  collection, 
testing  and  processing  are  all  done 
in  the  same  place.  The  new  facility 
also  offers  longer  hours  and  a larg- 
er, more  comfortable  space. 

“Physicians  can  refet  their  patients 
to  the  lab  to  have  semen  analysis, 
and  then  they  can  design  treat- 
ment plans  based  on  the  informa- 
tion we  give  them,”  explains  tech- 
nical supetvisor  Susan  Tarchala, 

BS,  TS.  “Diagnostic  testing  is 
important  because  it  can  identify 
many  of  the  biological  problems 
that  cause  male  infertility.  Once 
identified,  these  problems  can 
either  be  treated  medically  or 
bypassed  in  the  laboratory.” 

According  to  Tarchala,  there  are 
many  reasons  for  infertility  in  men. 
It  may  be  varicoceles,  varicose 
veins  around  the  testicles  that 
cause  the  testicles  to  overheat  and 
produce  less  sperm;  or  an  overac- 


called  “Dear  Marcia”  will  feature 
letters  from  employees  searching 
for  better  ways  to  handle  tough 
situations  ot  wanting  to  share 
their  experiences  and  success 
stories.  What  kinds  of  questions 
are  we  looking  for?  Here  are  just 
a few: 

• Have  you  ever  had  a patient 
ask  you  for  something  that 
you  didn’t  know  about  or 
couldn’t  find? 

• Are  there  barriers  that  prevent 
you  from  being  responsive  to 
patients  or  taking  the  time  to 
offer  explanations? 

• Have  you  or  one  of  your  co- 
workers gone  the  extra  mile 
to  help  a patient? 

Submit  your  “Dear  Marcia”  ques- 
tions to  Rush_News@rush.edu 
car  send  them  interoffice  mail  to 
Jill  Waite,  Office  of  Marketing 
and  Communications,  Suite  250, 
Triangle  Office  Building.  By 
sharing  your  questions,  experiences 
and  ideas,  you  can  make  a differ- 
ence. And  hy  acting  on  what  you 
learn,  you  can  help  Rush  become 
the  very  best.  ■ 


five  gland  that  dilutes  the  sperm 
ccancentration;  or  a blockage  in 
one  of  the  tubes.  In  addition,  some 
medications  — such  as  antihyper- 
tensives, antidepressants  and 
antibiotics  — and  recreational 
drugs  may  affect  sperm  production 
or  performance.  Male  infertility 
can  result  from  exposure  to  envi- 
rctnmental  pollutants  in  the  work- 
place as  well. 

The  answer  may  be  as  simple  as 
having  the  man  switch  frcim  briefs 
to  boxers  or  get  testosterone  injec- 
tions. Or  a more  complex  solution, 
such  as  surgery,  artificial  insemina- 
tion or  in  vitro  fertilization,  may 
he  required  to  solve  the  couple’s 
infertility. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  lab’s 
staff  can  handle  even  the  most 
extreme  cases  of  male  infertility. 

If  just  a single  viable  sperm  can 
he  found,  it’s  all  the  lab  needs 
to  fertilize  an  egg  and  create  an 
embryo  that  can  ultimately  grow 
into  a baby.  “So  while  it  may  be 
difficult  for  men  to  hear  that 
something  is  wrong,”  Tarchala 
says,  “there  are  many  things  we 
can  do  to  help  couples  realize 
their  dream  of  having  a child.”  ■ 

To  learn  more  about  the  services 
offered  by  the  Rush  clinical  andrology 
lab,  or  for  more  information, 
call  ext.  3-4024- 


Words  of  Wisdom 

At  Rush  University’s  30th  com- 
mencement, on  June  14,  the  291 
graduates,  including  74-year-old 
Lois  Maschio,  who  was  picking 
up  her  doctor  of  nursing  degree, 
received  some  useful  — and 
inspiring  — advice  from  honorary- 
degree  recipient  and  commence- 
ment speaker  Benjamin  Carson, 

MD,  director  of  pediatric  neuro- 
surgery at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  Institutions.  Carson  start- 
ed out  with  the  practical:  “If  you 
don’t  put  any  skeletons  in  your 
closet,  they  won’t  come  out  to 
haunt  you.”  And  he  said  — and 
proved  — that  “There’s  no  such 
thing  as  useless  knowledge," 
telling  how  his  self-taught  love  of 
classical  music  helped  him  land 
his  first  position  at  Hopkins.  In  the 
end,  though,  Carson’s  real  purpose 
was  to  get  the  Rush  graduates  of 
2003  to,  as  the  title  of  one  of 
his  books  puts  it, Think  Big.  "We 
have  to  be  not  only  healers  of  the 
body  but  healers  of  the  society,” 
Carson  said.  “All  of  us  in  the 
health  sciences  are  going  to  have 
to  become  more  involved.  If  we 
don’t,  society  is  going  to  suffer 
and  health  is  going  to  suffer.  Think 
of  the  kind  of  country  we  could 
have  — a truly  United  States 
of  America  — if  we  all  thought  of 
others  first.” 

Building  continued  from  page  1 

customer  service  and  our  conduct, 
hut  also  in  the  physical  expression 
of  what  Rush  is.” 

To  address  patient  needs,  the  team 
is  rethinking  Rush’s  facilities  around 
specific  kinds  of  patients  by  “cluster- 
ing” services  together  to  create  “des- 
tination centers.”  Take,  for  example, 
a breast  cancer  patient.  By  bringing 
radiation  planning,  radiation  therapy 
and  the  infusion  center  — the  last 
three  stops  in  the  breast  cancer 
patient’s  care  — into  adjacent  space 
within  the  Medical  Center,  Rush 
would  improve  efficiency  that  would 
translate  into  better  patient  satisfac- 
tion by  offering  patients  a more 
friendly  and  relaxing  atmosphere. 

“This  would  save  patients  from  hav- 
ing to  make  a trip  from  the  Atrium 
all  the  way  over  to  the  10th  floor  of 
the  Professional  Building  at  a time 
when  they  may  not  he  feeling  too 
well,”  says  Peter  Jokich,  MD,  director 
of  the  Rush  Breast  Imaging  Center. 
“If  these  services  were  housed  togeth- 
er, the  patient  just  has  to  show  up  at 
one  place  and  it  makes  it  easier  for 
everybody.” 


Top:  Benjamin  Carson,  MD;  Left:  Lois  Maschio,  DNSc;  Right:  Joe  Swihart 


Destination  centers  for  which  the 
team  is  currently  planning  include 
orthopedics,  neurology,  heart  and 
cancer. 

But  there  are  some  physical  road- 
blocks to  creating  these  centers. 

Some  buildings  on  Rush’s  campus  — 
such  as  Jones,  Senn,  Rawson, 
Murdock  and  Jelke  — would  need 
significant,  costly  renovations  in 
order  to  handle  new  purposes  and 
new  technology.  Even  if  they  were 
fully  renovated,  they  couldn’t  accom- 
modate excellent  patient  flow  and 
the  creation  of  destination  centers. 
Deciding  which  buildings  to  demol- 
ish, how  other  buildings  can  be 
reconfigured  to  take  on  the  overflow 
and  where  to  place  new  buildings  is  a 
crucial  part  of  the  strategy. 

One  of  the  ultimate  goals  is  to  make 
patients  more  satisfied  with  their 
whole  experience  at  Rush  — going 
heyond  the  care  that  they  receive. 

“While  our  current  setup  doesn’t 
affect  the  quality  of  patient  care, 
because  they’re  still  getting  great  care 
at  every  point  along  the  way,  it  does 


affect  patient  satisfaction,”  Jokich 
says.  “People  are  sent  all  over  the 
place  and  are  frequently  getting  lost 
in  our  buildings,  and  it  creates  a per- 
ception that  coming  to  Rush  is  a hig 
hassle.” 

The  next  steps  in  the  facilities  mas- 
ter planning  process  include  the 
Board  of  Trustee  review  of  the  plan 
in  early  September,  followed  by  revi- 
sions and  detailed  final  planning. 
With  revenue  from  operations,  bor- 
rowing and  private  fundraising,  con- 
struction can  begin  over  the  next 
several  years. 

Beyond  the  more  immediate  needs, 
the  facilities  plan  is  also  designed  to 
ensure  that  Rush  is  planning  for 
many  years  down  the  road. 

“Rush  is  blessed  with  the  fact  that 
somebody  did  a very  good  master 
plan  25  years  ago,”  Malcolm  says. 
“We  have  room  to  grow,  and  it’s 
unusual  that  we  have  as  much  vacant 
land  as  we  do.  The  plans  we  are  cre- 
ating today  will  leave  enough  vacant 
land  to  allow  future  generations  to 
also  make  excellent  choices.”  ■ 


Swihart  passes 
the  torch 

Something  will  be  missing  at  Rush’s 
2004  commencement:  Joe  Swihart. 
Rush  University’s  first  registrar, 
Swihart,  retired  on  July  11.  He 
arrived  at  Rush  in  March  1973,  two 
short  months  after  a Navy  friend 
called  him  up  in  Angola,  Indiana, 
where  Swihart  was  registrar  at  Tri- 
State  College,  and  told  him,  “We’re 
starting  a university  up  here.  You 
should  interview.”  He  did,  he  got  the 
job,  and  ever  since,  Swihart  has 
watched  over  Rush’s  academic  cal- 
endar, from  scheduling  courses  and 
finding  rooms  for  them  to  meet  in  — 
all  with  the  help  of  a “truly  great 
staff,”  he  says  — to  carefully  choreo- 
graphing the  commencement  cere- 
mony. “To  the  participants  and  the 
people  in  the  audience,  things  look 
like  they  run  smoothly,”  Swihart  says. 
“But  almost  every  year,  there’s  some 
nightmare  behind  the  scenes.”  What 
will  he  be  doing  next  June  as  his 
successor.  Bill  Karnoscak,  tries  to 
keep  the  next  nightmare  under 
control?  “Fishing,  maybe,”  Swihart 
says.  “Travelling.  Seeing  our  U.S.A.” 

He  and  his  wife  have  a trip  to  Alaska 
planned,  and  plenty  of  visits  to 
California,  where  two  of  their  five 
grandchildren  live.  But  no  matter 
where  he  is,  he  says,  “I’ll  be  thinking 
about  all  the  effort  that  Bill  will  have 
put  into  commencement.” 


Jarnile  Shammo,  MD,  is  one  of  19 
Department  of  Internal  Medicine 
Teaching  and  Service  Award 
winners,  honored  for  her  outstancL 
mg  contributions  to  the  residency 
program . 


Appointments 

Kenneth  Bover,  MD,  has  been 
named  ehainnan  of  pediatrics  and 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Wontan’s 
Board  bdrair  i'lt  Bediarrics.  An 
inrernationally  renowned  pediatric 
intecrious  disease  specialist,  Boyer 
came  to  Rush  in  1^86  to  head  the 
Section  ot  Pediatric  Intecrious 
Diseases.  Since  he  has 
also  directed  the  pediatric  HIV 
pro.ijrams  at  Stroger  Hospital 
and  the  CORE  Center. 

Robert  S.D.  Higgins,  MD,  has 

been  named  the  Mary  and  John 
Bent  Protessor  ot  Cardiovascular' 
Thoracic  Surgery.  Higgins  came 
to  Rush  from  the  Medical  College 
ot  Virginia,  where  he  directed  the 
Dn’isic'in  ot  Cardiothoracic  Surgery. 

S.  Forrest  Dodson,  MD,  has  been 
named  director  ot  the  Division 
ot  Abdominal  Transplantation  at 
Rush.  Dodson,  who  has  performed 
more  than  800  liver  transplants  in 
the  last  decade,  came  to  Rush  from 
the  Ochsner  Clinic  in  New  Orleans, 
La.  He  was  previously  associate 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Surgery’s  Transplant  Division  at 
the  University  ot  Pittsburgh  School 
ot  Medicine. 

James  Calvin,  Jr.,  MD,  protessor 
ot  internal  medicine,  director  of  the 
Section  of  Cardiology  and  medical 
director  of  the  Rush  Heart  and 
Vascular  Institute,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  James  B.  Herrick, 
MD,  Chair  ot  Heart  Research. 

Rosalind  Cartwright,  PhD,  protes- 
sor  and  chairman  of  psychology  and 
tounder  and  senior  clinician  of 
Rush’s  Sleep  Disorder  Service  and 
Research  Center,  has  been  appoint- 
ed the  inaugural  holder  of  the  James 
A.  Hunter,  MD,  University  Chair. 

Jacob  Fox,  MD,  chairman  of  neuro- 
logical sciences,  provost  ot  Rush 
University  and  senior  vice  president 
at  the  Medical  Center,  was  appoint- 
ed the  inaugural  holder  of  the 
Joseph  and  Florence  Manaster 
Foundation  Chair  ot  Multiple 
Sclerosis. 

Richard  F.  Loeser,  Jr.,  MD,  profes- 
sor of  medicine  in  the  Department 
of  Internal  Medicine’s  Section  of 
Rheumatology  and  professor  of 
biochemistry,  has  been  named  the 
inaugural  holder  of  the  Robert  S. 
Katz,  MD  - Joan  and  Paul 
Rubschlager  Presidential  Chair 
in  Osteoarthritis  Research. 

John  P.  Lubicky,  MD,  professor  of 
orthopedic  surgery  at  Rush  and 
chief  of  staff  at  Shriners  Hospital 
for  Children-Chicago,  has  been 
named  the  inaugural  holder  of  the 


Rush  People 


Ronald  L.  DeWald,  MD,  Chair  in 
Spinal  Deformities. 

Jonathan  Rubenstein,  MD,  who 
chairs  the  di\’ision  ot  ophthal- 
mology at  Rush  North  Shore 
Mei.lical  Center  and  directs  Rush’s 
Section  ot  Retractive  Surgery,  has 
been  appointed  the  inaugural  holder 
ot  the  Deutsch  Family  Chair  ot 
Ophthalmology. 

Five  new  trustees  have  been  elected 
to  the  Rush  Board  ot  Trustees. 
Howard  M.  Dean  is  the  retired 
chairman  ot  the  Dean  Foods 
Company.  William  Hall  is  the 
co-tounder,  chairman  aiad  CEO 
ot  Procyon  Technologies,  Inc.,  a 
Chicago-hased  holding  company 
supplying  the  global  aerospace 
and  defense  industry.  William  R. 
Hayden,  MD,  joins  the  board  as 
the  new  president  ot  Rush’s  medical 
staff.  He  is  associate  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Pediatrics,  associate 
professor  ot  pediatrics  and  director 
of  the  Section  of  Pediatric  Critical 
Care  at  Rush  and  director  of  the 
Rtish-Stroger  Hospital  Pediatric 
Critical  Care  Program.  John  W. 
Higgins  is  ehainnan,  CEO  and 
tounder  ot  Higgins  Development 
Partners,  a national  real  estate 
developer  of  office,  industrial  and 
mixed-use  projects.  William  H. 
Strong  is  vice  chairman  of  invest- 
ment banking  and  a managing 
director  ot  Morgan  Stanley. 

Kudos 

The  Leukemia  Research  Founda- 
tion honored  Sharon  Manson,  RN, 
coordinator  ot  Rush’s  leukemia 
program,  as  its  Nurse  of  the  Year 
for  2003,  at  its  annual  awards 
dinner  on  July  12. 

This  May,  Hospice  Partners  at  Rush 
presented  the  Hospice  Heart  Award 
to  the  Rush  clinical  staff  in  appre- 
ciation ot  the  care  and  compassion 
given  to  hospice  patients.  Larry 
Gcrodman,  MD,  president  and 
CEO  of  Rush,  accepted  the  award 
on  behalf  of  those  who  arrange  and 
provide  care  to  patients  at  the  end 
ot  life.  Monica  Malec,  MD,  medical 
director  ot  Hospice  Partners  at  Rush 
and  section  director  ot  palliative 
care  in  the  Department  of  Internal 
Medicine,  presented  the  Hospice 
Heart  Award. 

David  Rothenberg,  MD,  is  the 

2003-04  president  ot  the  Illinois 
Society  ot  Anesthesiologists,  an 
organization  dedicated  to  advancing 
patient  safety  and  the  practice  of 
anesthesiology  in  Illinois  through 
education,  representation  and 
advocacy. 


Joan  Radtke  and  Maribeth  Flaws,  PhD,  both 
assistant  professors  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Clinical  Laboratory  Sciences, 
received  awards  at  the  Illinois  Clinical 
Laboratory  Science  Association  (ICLSA) 
meeting  in  Peoria,  April  9 and  10. 

Flaws  received  the  Member  of  the  Year 
award  from  the  Chicago  Society  for 
Clinical  Laboratory  Science  (CSCLS). 
She  received  the  award  in  recognition 
of  her  many  contributions  to  the  society 


over  the  past  year,  including  serving 
as  chair  of  the  2002  state  meeting 
and  developing  a workshop  on 
molecular  diagnostics. 

Radtke  received  two  ICLSA  awards; 
the  Educator  of  the  Year  Award  and 
a President's  Award.  She  received 
the  president’s  award  for  her  efforts 
to  pass  a bill  that  would  require 
licensure  for  clinical  laboratory 
professionals  in  Illinois. 


Rush’s  Media  Relations  team 
received  two  awards  from  the 
Publicity  Club  ot  Chicago  (PCC), 
the  nation’s  largest  independent 
organization  tor  public  relations 
prc'itessionals.  The  two  awards  are 
the  Golden  Trumpet  Award,  recog- 
nizing the  videc’i  news  release  on 
magnetic  navigation  ot  the  brain, 
and  the  Silver  Trumpet  Award,  rec- 
ognizing the  public  relations  cam- 
paign supporting  Image  2002  — 
The  Fashion  Show  of  the  Rush 
Woman’s  Board. 

Janet  Wolter,  MD,  professor 
ot  medicine  and  Brian  Piccolo 
Chair  of  Cancer  Research  at  Rush, 
received  an  honorary  doctor  eat 
science  from  North  Park  University 
as  part  ot  its  110th  Ccammencement 
ceremony  in  May. 

The  Rush  Mediation  Program 

developed  by  the  Office  of  Legal 
Affairs  was  recently  cited  by 
Pennsylvania  Gov.  Edward  Rendell 


as  a model  he  wants  emulated  in 
his  state.  The  voluntary  program 
allows  patients  who  are  injured 
in  malpractice  cases  to  seek  com- 
pen-sation  without  losing  the 
right  to  sue,  limiting  legal  costs 
tor  both  parties. 

The  Rush  Chapter  of  the 
National  Student  Speech 
Language  Hearing  Association 
(NSSLHA),  made  up  ot  graduate 
students  in  the  Communication 
Disorders  and  Sciences  program, 
raised  $500  for  the  annual 
“NSSLHA  Loves”  campaign, 
which  helps  support  communi- 
cation independence  tor  the 
neurologically  impaired. 

Jane  Llewellyn,  DNSc,  RN  , vice 
president  of  nursing  at  Rush,  has 
been  named  a Magnet  appraiser  by 
the  American  Nurses  Credentialing 
Center.  Llewellyn  was  instrumental 
in  helping  Rush  earn  the  Magnet 
Award  last  year. 


Opening  doors  to 
Latino  patients 

By  Judy  Germany 

The  2002  census  has 
revealed  that  Latinos  are 
now  the  largest  ethnic 
gronp  in  the  country.  What 
does  this  mean  for  Rush? 

Rush  can  expect  to  see  more 
Latino  patients  in  the  years  to 
come,  particularly  since  more  than 
220,000  Latinos  already  live  on 
the  Near  West  Side  of  Chicago 
and  approximately  60,300  Latino 
households  border  the  Medical 
Center  campus. 

With  the  launch  of  the  new  mar- 
keting  and  advertising  campaign 
on  October  6,  Rush  will  begin  pro- 
moting  its  services  to  Latinos. 
Before  that  can  happen,  however, 
the  Medical  Center  must  first  he 
better  prepared  to  serve  the  needs 
of  Latinos.  And  while  it’s  wonder- 
ful  that  Rush  has  a number  of 
Latinos  among  its  8,000'plus 
employees  — many  of  whom  speak 
Spanish  — Rush  isn’t  as  widely 
visited  by  the  Latino  community 
for  its  health  care  needs. 

That’s  why  Rush  has  begun  work- 
ing to  create  a more  welcoming, 
culturally  sensitive  and  accessible 
environment  for  Latino  patients 
and  visitors.  With  strong  guidance 
from  Cristina  Benitez  of  Lazos 
Latinos,  a Latino  branding  and 
advertising  firm,  both  shott-  and 
long-term  strategies  have  been 
developed  to  accomplish  this 
important  goal. 


Bridging  the  language  gap 

Things  got  under  way  last 
November,  when  Rush  hired 
three  staff  Spanish  language  inter- 
preters — Anna  Maria  de  Campos 
Aparicio,  Nicholas  DeMark  and 
Carlos  Olvera.  Interpreter  services 
were  also  centralized  tor  conven- 
ience and  efficiency. 

In  the  eight  months  since  the  staff 
interpreters  came  on  hoard,  the 
demand  for  their  services  has  sky- 
rocketed — from  245  requests  in 
November  to  more  than  1,100  in 
June.  But  even  more  significant 
than  the  sheer  volume  of  requests, 
having  interpreters  on  staff  has 
greatly  improved  the  accuracy  of 
communication  between  Rush’s 
limited-English'Speaking  patients 
and  caregivers,  ensuring  continuity 
and  quality  of  care.  Based  on  the 
success  of  the  program  so  far,  the 
Foreign  Language  Interpreter 
Task  Force  has  submitted  a pro- 
posal to  hire  additional  inter- 
preters to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  need. 

Soon,  multilingual  signs  promoting 
Rush’s  interpreter  services  will  be 
placed  at  all  information  desks 
and  entrances,  informing  patients 
of  their  right  to  an  interpretet. 
Employees  can  help  patients  by 
recognizing  those  who  need  lan- 
guage assistance  and  calling  ext. 
3-2987  lot  Interpreter  Services, 
says  Diane  Mikrut,  assistant 
director  of  Volunteer  Services. 

To  supplement  the  staff  inter- 
preters, Rush  has  been  assessing 
and  training  a corps  of  volunteer 
interpreters.  The  first  group  of 
volunteers  completed  the  intro- 
ductory 40-hour  training  course 
this  spring,  and  a second  group 
began  training  in  August.  To 


ensure  quality  of  care  for  patients, 
only  those  who  complete  training 
may  serve  as  interpreters  in  clini- 
cal areas. 

Much  more  to  come 

To  further  enhance  communica- 
tions, Rush  has  added  a Spanish 
language  option  to  the  main 
phone  number,  giving  Spanish- 
speaking patients  faster  and  easier 
access  to  Rush  services.  Telecom- 
munications has  also  made  the 
commitment  to  hire  more  bilin- 
gual phone  operators  in  the  future. 

Some  patient  education  materials 
have  already  been  translated  into 
Spanish,  and  more  will  he  translat- 
ed in  the  coming  months.  Other 
planned  initiatives  include  redoing 
all  major  Medical  Center  signs  to 
include  both  English  and  Spanish 
and  sending  caregiver  outreach 
teams  into  Latino  neighborhoods 
to  provide  health  education.  The 
Rush  Web  site  will  eventually 
feature  useful  health  and  patient 
information  in  Spanish. 

“These  are  all  important  steps 
toward  making  Rush  a place  where 
every  patient  feels  comfortable, 
has  the  best  possible  experience 
and,  most  important,  is  able  to 
access  the  high  quality  care  we 
provide,”  says  Rush  President  and 
CEO  Larry  Goodman,  MD.  “Our 
patients  deserve  nothing  less.”  ■ 

Volunteer  Services  is  asking  employ' 
ees  to  donate  Latino  magazines  — 
such  as  Latina,  Hispanic  Business 
and  People  en  Espanol  — to  be 
placed  in  physicum’s  offices  and 
patient  ivaiting  areas.  If  you  have 
magazines  you  tvould  like  to  donate, 
please  bring  them  to  the  Volunteer 
Services  office,  442  Atrium. 


Creating  a Latino-ready 
practice 

It’s  important  for  physicians 
and  their  staff  to  understand  the 
expectations,  customs  and  needs 
of  Latino  patients.  Here  are  a few 
pointers  to  help  you  develop  a 
Latino-ready  practice  (a  complete 
checklist  is  available  on  the  Rush 
Intranet  at  www.iris.rush.edu): 

• When  the  patient  calls  to 
make  the  appointment,  have  a 
Spanish-speaking  receptionist 
available  to  explain  the  cost 
of  consultation,  describe  pay- 
ment methods  and  discuss 
insurance. 

• Choose  artwork  for  your  office 
that  reflects  sensitivity  to 
Latino  culture. 

• Provide  plenty  of  seating  for 
multiple  family  members. 

• Post  Patient’s  Rights  in  Spanish 
where  it  can  be  seen  easily. 

• Sensitize  staff  to  the  fact  that 
some  Hispanic  patients  may 
need  help  reading  and  com- 
pleting the  intake  form.  Help 
should  be  given  respectfully 
and  discreetly. 

• Post  anatomical  illustrations 
on  the  exam  room  walls  to 
help  with  communication 
during  exams. 

• Be  prepared  for  family  partici- 
pation during  the  exam. 

• Provide  phone  numbers  for 
contacting  the  office. 

• Follow  up  appointments  with 
at  least  one  phone  call  to  see 
how  the  patient  is  doing. 


Thank  you,  Rush  volunteers 

Steve  Kubiczky,  who’s  volunteered  at  Rush  for  11  years,  (left)  won  the  2003 
Caught-in-the-Act-of  Caring  Award  at  this  spring’s  Volunteer  Appreciation  Day 
for  spending  his  free  time  in  many  selfless  ways  around  Rush,  including  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Cuddler  Club  baby-holding  program.  A thumbs  up  also  goes 
to  volunteer  Carlisle  Moore,  far  right,  with  his  mom,  Mattie  Moore. 

Moore  and  Kubiczky  are  just  two  of  the 
more  than  500  volunteers  who  contribute 
150,000  hours  of  service  to  Rush,  by 
pushing  wheelchairs,  doing  errands  and 
helping  patients  and  families  in  countless 
ways.  At  a celebration  in  the  spring, 

President  and  CEO  Larry  Goodman,  MD, 
talked  about  a few  long-time  volunteers, 
including  Anna  De  Maio  for  25  years  in 
Patient  Care  Services,  Beverley  Dubin 
for  20  years  in  the  Rush  Bookstore,  and 
Fred  Soderberg  tor  20  years  in  the 
Department  of  Neurology. 


Helping  and  pleasing  other 
people  — your  patients, 
your  coworkers,  your  supervi- 
sors or  your  staff.  That’s  what 
the  Rush  quarterly  awards 
ceremony  is  all  about  — the 
chance  to  honor  the  employ- 
ees who  went  above  and 
beyond  in  the  helping  and 
pleasing  department. 

Carol  Stege  Memorial  Award 

Carol  Srege’s  family  established 
this  award  in  1979  to  thank  the 
medical  center  engineering  and 
environmental  ser\'ices  employees 
who  had  done  so  much  to  make 
her  comfortable  during  her  stay 
at  Rush.  Today,  it  is  the  Medical 
Center’s  oldest  employee  honor. 
There  were  two  honc^rees  this 
quarter:  Sean  Wright  and  Armin 
Quinonez. 

While  staffing  the  engineering 
stockroom,  Sean  Wright  provides 
tradesmen  with  any  of  the  6,000 
parts  and  tools  they  need  to  make 
repairs  and  enhancements  that 
keep  the  facility  going. 

In  spite  of  the  amount  of  work  he 
is  given,  Armin  Quinonez  of  envi- 
ronmental services  never  fails  to 
impress  manager  Jeff  Boggs.  “He 
has  a long  list  of  things  to  do  every 
day.  I’m  constantly  amazed  that  he 
gets  them  all  done;  he  goes  right  to 
work  and  does  a good  joh.” 


And  the  award  goes  to... 


Patient  Satisfaction  Star  of  Stars 

Here  at  Rush,  stars  come  from 
patient  cwaluations,  and  the 
employees  who  are  mentioned 
most  often  in  glowing  terms  are 
honored  each  quarter.  This 
quarter,  that  employee  is  Cathy 
Murphy,  RN,  of  the  breast 
imaging  center,  who  received 
such  patient  comments  as,  “She 
is  a very  sensitive  and  caring 
professional.  A good  nurse.” 


Employee  of  the  Quarter 

Denise  Hauser-Mizdrak,  RN,  sen- 
ic'ir  clinical  nurse  on  10  Kellogg, 
shows  tremendous  caring  and 
compassion  for  patients  on  her 
unit,  and  she  has  an  ability  to 
connect  with  patients  to  make 
their  stay  meaningful. 


Manager  of  the  Quarter 

Bryan  Latham,  manager  in  general 
radiology,  impresses  his  coworkers 
with  his  concern  for  patients, 
his  excellent  management  skills 
and  his  dedication  to  continuing 
education  for  both  himself  and 
his  department. 


Team  of  the  Quarter 

The  Rush  Neurology  team 
worked  together  to  face  a number 
of  challenges  in  recent  months, 
including  making  sure  that  a 
recent  move  didn’t  inconven- 
ience patients  or  interrupt  doc- 
tors’ schedules. 


Clinical  News 

Retinal  Pigment  Epithelial 
Cells  Studied  for  Treatment 
of  Parkinson’s  Disease 

Neurologist  Leonard  Verhagen, 

MD,  and  neurosurgeon  Roy  A.E. 
Bakay,  MD,  are  testing  whether 
cell  therapy  using  retinal  pigment 
epithelial  (RPE)  cells  attached 
to  tiny  gelatin  head  microcarriers 
implanted  in  the  brain  can 
improve  the  symptoms  of 
Parkinson’s  disease. 

New  Ultrasound  Catheter  Being 
Used  for  Angioplasty 

Rush  cardiologist  Jeffrey  Snell,  MD, 
and  his  colleagues  are  using  a new 
catheter  with  a miniature  ultra- 
sound camera  at  the  tip  — called 


a Cross  Point  Catheter  — to  help 
increase  the  success  rate  of  angio- 
plasty on  completely  blocked  arter- 
ies in  the  legs.  Visualization  helps 
Snell  pass  the  angioplasty  wire 
more  effectively  through  blockages. 

Using  Aspirin  to  Prevent  Recurrent 
Strokes  in  Blacks 

In  a study  that  appeared  in  the 
June  1 1 Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Rush  neuro- 
logist Philip  Gorelick,  MD,  and 
his  colleagues  found  that  aspirin 
appears  to  he  a better  treatment 
than  the  antiplatelet  drug  ticlcrpi- 
dine  for  preventing  recurrent  stroke 
in  black  patients. 

Reducing  Infusion  Time  and  the  Side 
of  Effects  of  Chemotherapy 

Rush  oncologist  Philip  Bonomi, 
MD,  and  his  colleagues  have  begun 


testing  a new  medication  called 
Xyotax  for  patients  with  lung 
cancer.  The  drug  was  developed 
to  reduce  chemotherapy’s  common 
side  effects  and  decrease  infusion 
time  from  one  hour  to  about  15 
minutes.  Xyotax  links  paclitaxel,  a 
commonly  used  chemotherapuetic 
agent,  to  a biogradeable  polymer. 
This  polymer  creates  a new  chemi- 
cal designed  to  deliver  higher  and 
potentially  more  effective  levels  of 
paclitaxel  to  tumors. 

Preventing  Coronary  Artery  Bypass 
Graft  Failure 

In  a new  clinical  trial.  Rush  cardiac 
surgeon  Marshall  Goldin,  MD,  and 
his  cc^lleagues  are  evaluating  the  use 
of  a new  therapy  to  prevent  vein 
graft  failure  after  corcanary  artery 
bypass  grafting.  During  surgery,  the 
harvested  vein  is  soaked  in  a special 


preparation  that  blocks  expression 
of  the  gene  that  causes  multiplica- 
tion of  abnormal  cells  which  could 
in  turn  result  in  atherosclerosis  and 
compromise  of  the  graft. 

Gene  Expression  May  Mean  Better 
Treatment  for  Breast  Cancer 

Women  with  more  than  10  positive 
breast  cancer  nodes  have  a better 
chance  of  long-term  survival  if  they 
express  certain  genes,  according  to 
research  presented  by  Rush  oncolo- 
gist Melody  Cobleigh,  MD,  at  the 
American  Society  for  Clinical 
Oncology  Meeting.  Cobleigh 
reported  that  the  presence  of  the 
TP53BP2,  PR  and  Bcl2  genes  in 
the  breast  cancer  tissue,  remo\'ed 
at  diagnosis,  can  help  them  predict 
which  patients  will  survive. 


How  to  Register 

To  register  for,  or  get  more 
information  about,  the  courses 
marked  with  an  L,  call  2-5918 
or  go  to  http://iris.rush.edu/hr. 
Just  follow  the  “Training”  link 
to  LEAP.  And  remember:  All 
classes  marked  with  an  L — 
many  of  which  are  free  — can 
be  paid  for  with  LEAP  dollars. 

For  more  information  on  class- 
es marked  with  a W,  contact 
Tiffany  Johnson  at  2-3252  or 
Tif  f any_J  ohnson@Rush . edu. 

September 

4 

NEW!  Yoga  for  Bad  Backs 

5:30  to  7:30  p.m.  Do  you  have 
a bad  back  but  you’d  like  to  try 
yoga?  Experience  the  yoga  buzz 
everyone  is  talking  about.  It’s  a 
full  mind,  body  and  spirit  workout 
for  strength,  balance,  flexibility 
and  relaxation.  $20.  W 

9 

Grammar  and  Proofreading  I 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  The  aim  of 
Grammar  and  Proofreading  is 
to  help  you  save  time,  cut  stress 
and  edit  for  prestige  and  precision. 
You’ll  learn  the  resources  in  a good 
desk  dictionary  and  practice  cor- 
rect punctuation  with  a special 
emphasis  on  the  rules  for  semi- 
colons, colons,  commas,  dashes, 
parentheses  and  quotation  marks. 

$75.  L 

Managing  Cholesterol,  sponsored  by  UniCare 

Noon.  Learn  the  important  do’s  and 
don’ts  for  managing  your  choles- 
terol below  the  recommended  level. 
Learn  about  sources  of  cholesterol, 
the  problems  with  good  and  bad 
cholesterol  as  well  as  high  choles- 
terol risk  factors!  And  more  impor- 
tantly, how  to  have  and  maintain 
a healthy  diet.  Call  Tiffany  at  ext. 
2-3252  to  sign  up  and  for  more 
information.  Pre-registration  is 
required.  FREE.  W 


Calendar 


10 

Elementary  Spanish 

5 to  7 p.m.  Reinforce  (or  learn) 
the  basic  vocabularies,  understand 
grammatical  concepts,  develop  the 
ability  to  speak  and  understand 
the  language  and  get  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  American  cultures. 
Wednesdays  for  eight  weeks. 

$200.  L 

11 

Medical  Spanish 

4:30  to  6:30  p.m.  This  is  designed 
for  all  health  care  personnel  with 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. This  class  will  teach  you 
techniques  for: 

• Conducting  a medical  history 

• Answering  basic  medical 
questions 

• Giving  patients  basic  informa- 
tion and  instructions  in  Spanish 

• Learning  medical  terminology 
in  Spanish 

Thursdays  through  November  20 
for  nine  weeks.  $200.  L 

12 

Attendance  Policies  and  Procedures 
for  Rush  managers 

9 to  noon.  Do  you  know  which  HR 
policies  and  procedure  deal  with  atten- 
dance issues?  Where  does  the  FMLA 
policy  come  in?  What  is  Rush’s  leave 
of  absetice  policy?  In  this  attendance 
issues  policy  primer,  learn  which 
policies  and  procedures  are 
designed  to  help  you  manage 
this  challenging  issue.  Bring  your 
Operational  Policies  and  Proce- 
dure manual  and  your  questions. 
(Course  1 in  the  Attendance  Issues 
Certificate  Program.)  FREE.  L 

16 

Building  Respect  in  the  Workplace 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Rudeness  in  the 
workplace  has  reached  a crisis 
point.  Across  America,  workers 
are  reporting  an  incivility  increase. 
Bullying,  profanity,  insensitivity 
and  sabotage  are  making  work 
lives  unpleasant,  and  customer 
service  and  productivity  are  suffer- 
ing. This  class  will  help  partici- 
pants build  civility  awareness  and 
learn  communication  and  conflict 
resolution  strategies.  $75  (includes 
continental  breakfast).  L 


English  as  a Second  Language  (ESL) 

7 to  9 a.m.  This  eight-week  course 
is  for  Rush  employees  with  limited 
English  speaking  skills.  The  goal  of 
this  class  is  to  enhance  communica- 
tion for  the  work  environment  and 
includes  job-specific  vocabulary, 
relevant  grammatical  structures  and 
a focus  on  the  four  language  skills: 
listening,  speaking,  reading  and 
writing.  Course  activities  include 
presentation  and  practice  of  critical 
grammatical  structures,  such  as 
present  and  past  verb  tenses,  com- 
mon hospital-related  vocabulary, 
role-playing,  pair  communication 
activities  and  reading/writing  prac- 
tice. Each  participant  will  be  given 
a binder  of  customized  worksheets. 
Class  meets  twice  a week,  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  through  November 
6.  $150.  L 

17 

New  Manager  Orientation 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  What  do  new 
Rush  managers  need  to  know 
during  their  first  six  months  on 
the  job?  We  asked  and  got  answers. 
Learn  basic  survival  skills,  who’s 
who  and  what’s  what  and  meet 
Rush  resource  contacts  and  your 
new  peers  in  this  interactive  ses- 
sion. FREE.  L 

18 

An  Introduction  to  ICD-9-CM  Coding 

5 to  7:30  p.m.  Introduction  to 
the  coding  system  hospitals  and 
physicians  use  to  describe  patients’ 
diagnoses  and  conditions.  Basic 
information  on  how  to  code  using 
1CD-9-CM  information  will  be 
addressed,  including  the  coding 
principles  and  official  coding 
guidelines.  Coding  of  diagnoses 
of  the  circulatory,  respiratory 
and  digestive  systems,  as  well  as 
V-codes  and  other  physical  signs 
and  symptoms  will  be  covered  in 
this  nine-week  course.  Participants 
must  have  successfully  completed 
a formal  medical  terminology 
class  within  the  last  two  years. 
Thursdays  for  1 3 weeks.  The  cost 
of  each  class  depends  on  the  mtinher 
of  participants  registered.  Historically , 
costs  range  from  $150  to  $400  each 
semester.  L 

Getting  Fit/  Staying  Fit 

Have  you  tried  out  yoga  or  pilates 
yet?  Try  it  at  noon  on  Thursdays 


beginning  Sept.  18  for  eight  weeks. 
It’s  a full  mind,  body  and  spirit 
workout  for  strength,  balance, 
flexibility  and  relaxation.  All 
equipment  is  provided.  Programs 
offered  include  intro  and  advanced 
five-  and  eight-week  sessions. 

Pilates  is  a mind-body  discipline 
focusing  on  improving  core 
strength  and  improving  posture, 
resulting  in  a longer,  leaner 
shape.  Please  consult  our  twice- 
monthly  Wellness  e-newsletter  or 
monthly  brochures  for  class  dates, 
times,  cost  and  locations.  W 

Every  Tuesday 

Caregiver  Support  Group 

Do  you  care  for  a loved  one? 

Please  join  us  for  a caregiver  sup- 
port group,  held  every  Tuesday  at 
noon  in  the  Waud  Patient  & 
Family  Resource  Center  located 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Bowman 
Center.  To  register  or  for  more 
information,  please  call  Tina 
Puentes  at  (312)  563-2700. 

Coming  Soon... 

Staying  Safe  in  a Dangerous  World 

What  would  you  do  if  the  unthink- 
able happens?  Learn  how  to  protect 
yourself.  American  Crime  Fighters 
will  visit  Rush  in  September  to 
conduct  "Citizens  Against  Crime" 
safety  seminars.  They  offer  an 
hour-long,  action-packed  seminar 
filled  with  the  most  innovative  sur- 
vival ideas  on  car- jacking,  home 
invasion,  rape,  robbery,  burglary 
and  much  more.  Pre-registration 
of  at  least  25  or  more  required. 
Event  to  be  held  in  early 
September.  Date  and  location  to 
be  announced.  Please  call  Clare 
Quinn,  ext.  2-3641  for  cost  and 
registration.  Bring  your  lunch. 

SAVE  THE  DATE! 

Tuesday,  September  30 

All  employees  are  invited  to  a 
sneak  preview  of  the  new  Rush 
advertising  campaign! 

Searle  Conference  Center, 

Brainard,  Room  542 

Look  for  more  information  soon 
in  RushExpress,  and  in  posters 
around  the  Medical  Center. 


In  Brief 


New  cafeteria  hours 

The  main  eatereria’s  liour.s 
ehaiii^ed  roeenrlv.  Ir  now  closes 
two  hours  earlier,  operaring  trom 
aan.  ro  h;T''  pan.,  Monday 
through  Friday.  “In  a Rush"  and 
“Remedies”  operate  trom  6:R"'  a.m. 
ro  1 p.m.,  and  Au  Bon  Pain  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Atrium  contin- 
lies  to  operate  around  the  clock. 
This  will  nor  affect  cafeteria 
staffing  le\-els,  and  the  cafeteria 
will  continue  to  offer  the  same 
delicious  menu  items  during  its 
new  husiness  hours.  For  more 
information,  contact  Linda 
Lafferty,  ext.  2-5926. 

Announcing  the  Rush 
Clinical  Trials  Office 

The  Rush  Clinical  Trials  Office 
(CTO)  has  been  created  to  help 
investigators  who  conduct  indiis- 
try-sponsored  clinical  trials.  It 
has  been  established  to  attract 
more  studies  to  Rush,  identify 
and  mentor  new  investigators,  and 
provide  a central,  one-stop  office 
for  all  research  administratioia 
services.  The  CTO  will  continue 
to  keep  investigators  informed 
about  new  services,  workshops 
and  relevant  information  related 
to  the  admimstratioia  of  industry- 
sponsored  cliiaical  trials.  Please 
refer  any  questions  to  Tracy 
Lucente,  CTO  director  at 
(312)  563-2720  or  via  email 
at  Tracy_L  Lucente@rush.edu. 

Are  you  eligible  to  join 
a clinical  trial? 

The  Clinical  Research  Center 
in  the  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine  is  conducting  several 
trials  for  hypertension,  cardiovas- 
cular disease,  diabetes,  high  cho- 
lesterol, hormonal  replacement 
therapy,  osteoporosis  and  prostate 
cancer  prevention.  As  a partici- 
pant, you  may  receive,  at  no  cost 
to  you,  EKGs  and  lab  procedures, 
bus  fare  and  parking  validation, 
study  medication  and  compensa- 
tion for  active  enrollment.  To  find 
out  if  you  qualify  for  a clinical 
trial,  contact  Rolanda  J.  Flynn 
by  phone  at  (312)  563-2242  or 
by  fax  at  (312)  563-2205,  or  visit 
www.rush.edu/patients/preventive. 


New  mandatory  course  for 
all  employees 

The  new  Flealth  Education  System 
(1  lES)  Patient  Safety  Course  is  now 
available  for  all  employees.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Patient  Safety  Course, 
all  employees  should  complete  their 
other  mandatory  courses  (fire  safety, 
emergency  preparedness,  FIIPAA 
and  corporate  compliance)  by 
August  31.  To  take  the  courses, 
visit  iris.rush.edu/laes.  For  more 
information,  contact  Jane  Grady, 
ext.  2-3642,  Terri  Kinney,  ext. 
2-2989,  or  Josie  Corbett,  ext. 
2-5662. 

African-American  women 
needed  for  blood 
pressure  study 

Rush  is  seeking  African-American 
women  with  slightly  elevated  blood 
pressure  to  participate  in  a research 
study  involving  routine  physical 
activity.  Sponsored  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Fdealth,  the  study  has 
been  designed  to  determine  if 
women  who  are  not  on  medication 
can  lower  their  blood  pressure  by 
adding  small  intervals  of  physical 
activity  to  their  daily  routine. 
African-American  women,  ages 
18  to  45,  who  have  slightly  elevat- 
ed blood  pressure  hut  who  are  not 
on  medication  may  call  (312) 
942-6101  for  more  information. 


New  Privacy  Office  e-mail 

The  Rush  Privacy  Office  has  a new 
e-mail  address  for  questions  and 
concerns  related  to  FIIPAA  privacy. 
To  contact  the  office,  send  an  e- 
mail  to  privacy_office@rush.edu, 
or  call  the  Privacy  Office  at  (312) 
942-4416.  Don’t  forget  to  check 
out  the  FIIPAA  intranet  site  at 
iris.rush.edu/liipaa  for  updated 
FIIPAA  resources  for  managers, 
frequently  asked  questions  ami 
access  to  FIIPAA  policies  and 
privacy  forms. 


Dining  in  the  District 

On  September  23  and  24,  save  up 
your  appetite  for  “Dining  in  the 
District”  and  you  can  help  support 
the  Illinois  Medical  District  Guest 
House  Foundation  in  its  mission  to 


provide  families  and  loved  ones 
of  patients  with  a “home-away- 
from-home”  in  the  Illinois  Medical 
District.  The  foundation  has 
recruited  restaurants  and  businesses 
to  donate  a percentage  of  their 
proceeds  generated  for  two  days 
to  build  the  IMF)  Guest  House. 

For  more  information  on  how  you 
can  help,  contact  the  foundation’s 
co-chairs  Michelle  Hull,  at  (312) 
492-8517  , or  Catherine  Mauro 
at  (312)  890-3331. 


The  American  Heart  Walk: 
Friday,  Sept.  12 

As  the  signature  fund-raising 
event  for  the  American  Heart 
Association,  the  American  Heart 
Walk  promotes  physical  activity 
and  heart-healthy  living  in  a fun 
family  environment.  Join  Rush  and 
your  family  and  friends  in  the 
American  Heart  Walk,  at  1 1 a.m. 
on  Sept.  12  in  Grant  Park  (between 
Columbus  and  Balho). 

Want  to  do  the  walk  or  just  support 
a Rush  walker?  Contact  Stacie 
Devine,  RN,  at  ext.  2-7887  or 
Stacie_Devine@rush.edu.  Each 
walker  will  receive  a free  Rush 
T-shirt.  Event  is  not  limited  to 
Rush  employees.  Eamily  and  friends 
are  welcome  to  attend.  On  the  day 
of  the  walk,  a free  shuttle  will  leave 
Rush  at  10:30  a.m.  at  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Atrium  Building.  Eree 


parking  with  validation  in  the  Rush 
garage  is  available  on  the  day  of  the 
event.  Information  is  also  available 
on  line  at  www.AmericanPIeart.org. 


Retirement  planning 
sessions  for  women 
in  August 

Fidelity  Investments  is  back  at  Rush 
at  the  end  of  August  presenting 
investment  strategies  designed  just 
for  women’s  retirement  savings 
needs. 

• August  26;  hour-long  sessions  at 
7 a.m.,  8:30  a.m.  and  10  a.m.; 
half-hour  one-on-one  sessions 
from  1 to  4 p.m.  Location:  543 
Billings 

• August  27;  half-hour  one-on-one 
sessions  from  9:30  a.m.  to  1 1 
a.m.;  hour-long  sessions  at  1 
p.m.,  2:30  p.m.  and  4 p.m. 
Location:  Room  500  Game 
Room 

• August  28;  half-hour  one-on-one 
sessions  from  7 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Location:  543  Billings 

Sign  up  for  a workshop  or  personal 
consultation  with  a Fidelity  repre- 
sentative to  help  you  prepare  for 
your  future  through  your  403(h) 
Retirement  Savings  Plan.  Note: 

You  must  register  for  a confidential 
consultation  by  calling  (800)  642- 
7131,  Monday  through  Friday, 

6 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 


In  the  News:  Nursing  donation 

In  recognition  of  National 
Nurses  Week  2003,  the 
Division  of  Nursing  made 
a donation  in  the  name  of 
Rush  nurses  to  help  sup- 
port families  of  Illinois 
National  Guard  members 
and  reservists  called  to 
active  duty.  The  donation 
was  presented  by  Jane 
Llewellyn,  DNSc,  RN,  vice 
president,  clinical  nursing 
affairs,  to  Illinois  Lt.  Gov. 

Pat  Quinn  at  a ceremony 
held  at  Rush  in  May. 

“Several  members  of  the  Rush  family  have  been  called  to  serve  the  country,” 
Llewellyn  said.  “We  are  extremely  proud  that  they  are  among  the  many 
Americans  willing  to  make  personal  sacrifices.  These  funds  are  to  help  the 
families  left  behind  who  are  often  without  their  primary  source  of  income.” 

In  2004,  Illinois  taxpayers  will  be  able  to  donate  money  to  the  fund  by 
checking  a box  on  their  state  income  tax  form.  For  more  information  about 
the  fund,  visit  www.OperationFlomeFront.org. 


Jane  Llewellyn,  DNSc,  RN,  and  Lt.  Gov.  Pat  Quinn. 
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IT'S  HOW  MEDICINE  SHOULD  BE  ^ wa,e 


As  Rush  launches  its 
first  major  ad  campaign 
on  October  6,  people  all 
over  metropolitan  Chicago 
are  learning  what  we 
already  know:  Rush  is  home 
to  compassionate  and 
skilled  caregivers  who  work 
together  to  bring  the  most 
advanced  treatments  and 
innovative  technologies 
directly  to  patients.  Those 
unfamiliar  with  Rush  are 
finally  seeing  and  hearing 
about  what  makes  Rush 
unique  and  why  it's  a spe- 
cial place  for  both  patients 
and  staff. 

As  part  of  their  research,  Storandt 
Pann  Margolis,  the  LaGrange-based 
ad  agency  selected  for  the  ad  cam- 
paign, talked  to  hundreds  of  Rush 
staff  members  and  asked  each  one 
“What  distinguishes  Rush  from 
other  hospitals?”  The  answers, 
says  Sara  Stem,  associate  vice  presi- 
dent of  marketing  communications, 
formed  the  basis  of  the  ad  campaign. 
“Doctors,  nurses  and  administrators 
repeated  the  same  things  over 
and  over  again,”  Stern  says. 
“Collaborative  environment. 
Research  and  innovation  that 
benefit  patients.  Superb  nursing.” 

As  the  ads  say.  It’s  how  medicine 
should  be. 

The  ad  campaign  includes  TV  and 
radio  commercials,  billboards,  tran- 
sit signs,  newspaper  ads,  a revamped 
Rush  Web  site  and  a series  of 
brochures.  Its  purpose:  to  spur 
growth  at  the  Medical  Center  by 
drawing  patients  to  Rush.  Its  cast: 
none  other  than  the  doctors, 
researchers,  nurses  and  other  clini- 


cians of  Rush  University  Medical 
Center.  Its  message:  that  Rush  is 
where  people  work  together  to  bring 
all  the  resources  of  an  academic 
medical  center  to  its  patients. 

Glamorous  as  it  may  seem,  plenty  of 
hard  work  has  gone  into  Rush’s  first 
foray  into  major  advertising.  The 
process  began  over  a year  ago,  when 
Christine  Malcolm,  senior  vice  pres- 
ident of  strategic  planning,  market- 
ing and  program  development,  and 
Michele  Flanagin,  associate  vice 
president  of  planning  and  marketing 
inlrastmcture,  joined  Rush  and 
began  a strategic  planning  process  to 
chart  a renewal  and  growth  strategy 
lor  Rush’s  future.  This  process  iden- 
tified opportunities  for  growth  as 
well  as  services  to  be  promoted  — 
part  of  a strategy  meant  to  ultimate- 
ly benefit  all  areas  of  the  Medical 
Center  by  bringing  in  more  patients. 

Rush’s  marketing  and  planning 
team,  with  input  from  the  agency, 
developed  a marketing  plan.  Critical 
to  the  success  of  any  advertising  or 
marketing  is  ensuring  that  Rush  is 
fully  ready  to  handle  new  patient 
inquiries  and  referrals.  This  has 
required  fine-tuning  many  of  the 
systems  and  procedures  we  currently 
use  to  meet  and  greet  patients  and 
visitors,  schedule  appointments  and 
handle  inquiries  from  physicians. 
“Advertising  can  bring  in  new 
patients,  hut  the  patients’  experi- 

LOOK  FOR  THESE  AND  OTHER  POSTERS 
(RIGHT)  AROUND  RUSH  AND  klBOARDS 
(BELOW)  AROUND  THE  CHICAGO  AREA. 


ences  have  to  be  positive  if  we 
expect  them  to  return  to  Rush  for 
their  health  care  needs,”  Flanagin 
says.  “Our  inpatient  satisfaction 
scores  tell  us  that  we’re  already 
doing  a great  job  at  this, 
but  as  with  everything  we  do,  we 
can  always  do  better.” 

This  effort  at  bringing  our  patient 
and  customer  focus  to  an  even 
higher  level  has  involved  staff  from 
throughout  the  Medical  Center  — 
from  those  who  answer  the  phones 
to  those  who  handle  hilling.  Each 
and  every  employee  plays  some 
kind  of  role  in  making  the  goals 
of  the  ad  campaign  a reality.  “It’s 
going  to  take  everyone  to  make  the 
most  of  this  campaign,”  Flanagin 
says.  “Marketing  is  just  one  compo- 
nent. Rush’s  wonderful  tradition  of 
teamwork  is  really  going  to  pay  oft 
in  terms  of  making  the  most  of  the 
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campaign.” 

But,  of  course,  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  the  campaign  are  its  “cast 
members.”  The  nurses,  doctors, 
researchers  and  others  from  Rush 
involved  in  the  campaign  had  to 
contribute  large  amounts  of  time 
and  energy  as  well  as  undergo  screen 
tests,  photo  shoots  and  make-up  ses- 
sions. Their  enthusiasm  for  the  cam- 
paign, however,  is  undeniable.  “It 
was  an  unfamiliar  experience  hut 
one  I found  gratifying,  especially 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  2 


LOOK  AND  LISTEN 

Ads  will  appear  in  the  following 

media  from  October  6 to 
. November  30  and  January 

to  mid-May:  v - • - ; - 

>f  feievisidn:  VVBBM,  WFLD, 

“ L.  WTTW, 

Univision  (PSA)  - 

>►  Cable  TV  (Comcast);  CNN, 

: A&E,  TLC,  Discoveryr 

Lifetime,  HGTV,  .Fox  News 
Channel;  CNBC/HDL 

> Radio;  WBBM-AM,  WGN-' 

• AM^ms-Aivi  mEi;yvDm  ^ 
' #Mt,  WJMK,  VVLEY,  WLIX 

, WNNp,WN^^ 

/Twvaz 

> Transit  ads:  Blue*  red,  and 

brown  lines  ■ , 

> Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago^- 
Sun-Times 

> Billboards  throughout  the 
Chicago  area 

> Internally  at  Rush:  Channel  6 


RUSH:  A NEW  CHAPTER  IN  A HISTORY  OF  CHANGE  AND  GROWTH 


You  don’t  change  your  name 
on  a whim,  especially  when  that 
name  helps  tell  your  story.  For 
the  past  three  decades,  our  name 
has  told  a story  that  spans  more 
than  150  years  and  three  great 
institutions,  across  several 
lengthy  chapters.  Now  we  are 
starting  a new  chapter,  one  in 
which  Rush’s  status  as  an  aca- 
demic medical  center  grows  to 
prominence,  highlighting  the 
advanced  treatments  and  inno- 
vative technologies  that  only  a 
university-based  medical  center 
can  bring  to  patients.  But  while 
our  name  has  changed,  our  his- 
tory has  not.  That  history  is 
the  truly  unparalleled  care  that 
we  have  always  provided  our 
patients,  it  is  the  foundation 
on  which  we  will  build  our 
future  and  it  is  the  legacy  we 
will  continue  to  honor  — in 

Lthe  telling  (as  here)  and  in 
all  the  success  to.  come. 


MARCH  2,  1837 

Daniel  Brainard,  MD,  founds  Rush 
Medical  College,  named  for  Benjamin 
Rush,  MD,  who  was  George  Washington's 
physician  and  the  only  formally  trained 
physician  to  sign  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  school  is  the  first 
educational  institution  chartered  by  the 
state  of  Illinois  and  the  first  health  care 
institution  in  Chicago.  In  1843,  Rush  wel- 
comes its  first  students  and  moves  into  its 
first  permanent  home,  a domed  strurture 
at  Dearborn  and  Grand.  This  is  also  the 
home  of  the  Rush  faculty-created  medical- 
surgical  dispensary  — the  city's  first 
hospital.  By  the  end  of  the  century.  Rush 
faculty  will  also  have  helped  establish 
medical  education  at  both  Northwestern 
University  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 


IT'S  HOW  MEDICINE 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
working  with  my  colleagues,”  says 
Steven  Gitelis,  MD,  otthopedic 
oncologist,  who  will  appeat  in  a TV 
ad  about  orthopedics  at  Rush. 
“There  was  a chemistry  among  all 
of  us.  It  wasn’t  scripted,  it  wasn’t 
staged,  it  was  from  the  heart.” 

As  for  the  final  TV  ads,  their  styl- 
ized, edgy  camera  angles  and  cre- 
ative editing  make  for  polished 
advertising.  “The  ads  are  everything 
we  imagined  and  more,”  Stern  says. 


SHOULD  BE 

A new  name.  A major  ad  cam- 
paign. What’s  next  tor  Rush?  “Real 
growth,”  says  Malcolm.  “COver  time, 
more  patients  will  come  to  Rush, 
and  more  patients  will  generate 
revenue  that  we  can  reinvest  in 
academic  programs,  research  and 
facilities.  For  this  Medical  Center 
and  the  people  we  care  for,  this  is 
just  the  spark;  it’s  the  beginning  of 
many  great  things  to  come.”  • 
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FEB.  18,  1864 

The  Rev.  Clinton  Locke,  rector  of 
Grace  Episcopal  Church,  is  appoint- 
ed first  president  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital.  With  $1,500,  a seven-bed 
hospital  is  opened  in  a wooden 
structure  at  State  and  Ninth  streets. 
The  hospital  later  occupies  an  ever- 
growing space  on  South  Indiana 
(between  14th  and  15th  streets), 
where  the  cornerstone  for  the  first 
"real  hospital"  is  laid  in  1882. 


MARCH  20,  1875 

Four  years  after  the  Chicago  fire 
destroyed  Rush's  downtown  building, 
work  begins  on  Rush's  first  home  on 
the  West  Side,  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Harrison  and  Wood. 


NAME  CHANGE: 

What  you  should  know 


As  Rush  is  still  legally  permitted 
to  conduct  business  as  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical 
Center,  signage,  letterhead  and 
other  materials  will  slowly  and 
cost-eflecrively  change  over  the 
next  few  years.  Here  are  some 
tips  on  what  you  should  do 
during  this  transition: 

>-  Rush  departments  should  notify, 
generally  in  writing,  any  entity 
from  which  they  receive  a 
license,  an  accreditation,  a certi- 
fication, or  the  like,  especially 
any  govenament  agency  or  office 
with  which  they  work  regarding 
the  new  name.  Legal  questions 
about  the  name  change? 

Contact  Nora  Byrne,  associate 
general  counsel,  in  Legal  Affairs 
at  ext.  2-6886  ar  by  e-mail  at 
Nora_A_Byme@rush.edu. 

>■  It  is  not  necessary  to  amend 
any  existing  contracts  your 
department  may  have.  If  you 
have  contracts,  you  may  simply 
notify  the  contractual  parties  or 
individuals  of  the  new  name. 


>■  Do  not  throw  away  your  exist- 
ing Rush  letterhead,  business 
cards  and  supplies.  As  you  need 
new  letterhead  or  business  cards, 
order  them  in  the  usual  way 
through  the  print  shop  and 
you’ll  receive  materials  with 
our  new  name. 

>"  As  you  are  replacing  materials, 
please  remember  the  Rush 
Archives.  Before  disposing 
of  items  that  feature  the 
Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s 
or  Rush  University  logo  on 
them,  please  contact  Heidi 
Dressier,  the  Medical  Center’s 
archivist,  to  determine 
whether  they  have  historical 
value.  Questions?  Contact 
Heidi_J_Dressler@rush.edu, 
or  call  ext.  2-7214. 

>■  Please  change  your  voicemail 
message  and  e-mail  signature 
to  include  Rush  University 
Medical  Center. 


JULY  21,  1883 

Presbyterian  Hospital  is  incorporated. 
The  80-bed  hospital  opens  on  the 
West  Side  a year  later.  More  capacity  is 
added  as  the  original  wing  is  joined  by 
the  Daniel  A.  Jones  Memorial  Building 
(below)  in  1889  and  the  Private 
Pavilion  in  1908.  In  1912,  this  first 
wing  is  partially  replaced  by  the  Jane 
Murdock  Memorial  for  women  and 
children. 


FEB.  10,  1956 

The  boards  of  Presbyterian  and 
St.  Luke's  Hospitals  vote  to  merge.  The 
physical  merging  of  the  two  institu- 
tions, however,  takes  several  years  to 
finalize.  The  St.  Luke's  Woman's  Board 
has  its  last  meeting  in  January  of 
1959,  St.  Luke's  admits  its  last  patient 
on  June  1 9 of  that  year,  and  seven 
days  later  the  hospital  closes  its  doors 
as  the  staff  transition  to  the  West  Side 
is  completed. 


OCT.  24,  1969 

Rush  Medical  College  merges  with 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Hospital  to  form 
Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke's  Medical 
Center.  Rush  University  is  founded  in 
1972,  the  College  of  Nursing  in  1972, 
the  College  of  Health  Sciences  in  1975 
and  the  Graduate  College  in  1981.  To 
house  much  of  the  growing  academic 
enterprise,  the  Armour  Academic  Facility 
opens  in  1 976.  Also  that  bicentennial 
year:  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health 
Center,  a unique  facility  offering  older 
adults  both  independent  living  space 
and  excellent  rehabilitation,  skilled 
nursing  and  geriatric  psychiatry  services, 
opens  its  doors  on  the  Rush  campus. 


SEPT.  10,  2003 

Rush's  Board  of  Trustees  votes  to 
change  the  Medical  Center's  name. 
"The  university  culture  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  fabric  of  our  insti- 
tution, and  the  name  change  is  a 
natural  and  logical  evolution  in 
Rush's  history,"  says  Larry 
Goodman,  MD,  president  and 
CEO  of  Rush. 
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Rush’s  latest  accessory.  Look  for 
these  pins  to  be  given  away  around 
the  Medical  Center  soon. 


Photographs  courtesy  of  Medical  Center 
Archives.  Compiled  by  Sean  Carr. 


WE  ASKED,  YOU  ANSWERED... 

What  do  you  think  of  our  new  name,  Rush  University  Medical  Center? 


"I  think  the  new  name  is  very  nice. 
I like  it  a lot,  and  I think  the  public 
will  respond  well  to  It.  Rush  does 
have  a university  here,  but  people 
don't  always  know  about  it." 


"The  new  name  will  be  easier  for 
pronunciation,  and  more  attractive 
for  patients.  It's  going  to  be  easier 
for  them  to  recognize  Rush." 

Ibrahim  Benadada 
Rush  Valet 


"I  think  it's  a wonderful  thing  that  will 
serve  us  well,  now  and  in  the  future.  I 
know  personally  that  a lot  of  people 
are  not  aware  of  Rush  as  an  education- 
al institution,  and  this  will  help  change 
that.  The  new  name  clearly  highlights 
Rush  as  a premier  educational  facility. 

I think  that  making  "University"  such  a 
prominent  part  of  our  name  enhances 
our  image  as  an  institution  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  research,  of  medical  edu- 
cation and  of  patient  care. 

Mary  Odwazny 

Program  manager,  Health  Systems 
Management 


"I'm  very  happy  about  it.  I think  it 
signifies  that  there  is  more  of  an 
emphasis  on  the  academic  components 
of  the  Medical  Center.  Sometimes  Rush 
Medical  College  is  not  recognized 
nationally  as  being  part  of  a big  aca- 
demic medical  setting,  and  I think 
this  will  help  it  a great  deal." 

Christopher  Sullivan 
Fourth-year  student,  Rush  Medical 
College 


Denise  Hughes 
Rush  Cafeteria 

"I  think  that  making  "University"  such  a promi- 
nent part  of  our  name  enhances  our  image  as 
an  institution  on  the  cutting  edge  of  research, 
of  medical  education  and  of  patient  care." 


APPOINTMENTS 

Thomas  A.  Deutsch,  MD,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology, 
has  been  named  senior  vice  president 
and  dean  of  Rush  Medical  College. 

A 1979  graduate  of  Rush  Medical 
College,  Deutsch  is  the  first  alumnus 
to  serve  as  dean  since  the  school's 
charter  was  reactivated  In  1971, 

Deustch  has  also  served  as  associate 
dean  for  graduate  medical  education 
and  since  February  2002,  as  acting 
dean  of  Rush  Medical  College. 

Christine  L.  Malcolm  has  been 
named  senior  vice  president  of  strategic 
planning,  marketing  and  program 
development.  Malcolm  came  to  Rush 
last  year  as  vice  president  of  strategic 
and  program  development  and  has 
been  the  driving  force  in  crafting  a 
strategic  plan  to  guide  the  Medical 
Center's  decision-making  over  the  next 
several  years. 

Steven  D.  Barnes,  MD,  associate 
professor  of  pediatrics  and  anesthesia, 
has  been  appointed  associate  medical 
director  (pediatrics)  of  respiratory  care 
services.  Barnes  came  to  Rush  in  1992 
following  his  post-graduate  medical 
training  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Medical  Institution.  A registered  respi- 
ratory therapist  for  more  than  25  years, 
Barnes  has  served  as  medical  director 
of  the  Pediatric  Intensive  Care  Unit, 
the  director  of  pediatric  anesthesia  and 
the  section  director  of  pediatric  critical 
care  at  Rush. 

Susan  Vanderberg-Dent,  MD, 

has  been  named  associate  dean  for 
Graduate  Medical  Education  in  Rush 
Medical  College,  where  she  is  associate 
professor  of  family  practice.  She  has 
also  served  as  program  director  of  the 
Rush-lllinois  Masonic  Family  Practice 
Residency. 

New  Trustees 

Six  new  trustees  have  been  elected  to 
the  Rush  Board  of  Trustees.  Jorge  0. 
Galante,  MD,  DMSc,  is  Grainger 
Director  of  the  Rush  Arthritis  and 
Orthopedics  Institute  and  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Orthopedic  Surgery  from  1972 
to  1993.  Catherine  "Kit" 
Grotelueschen,  MD,  is  a board- 
certified  internist  practicing  in  Lombard, 
III.,  and  a 1980  graduate  of  Rush 
Medical  College.  She  is  president  of 


RUSH  PEOPLE 


the  Alumni  Association  of  Rush  Medical 
College.  Jay  L.  Henderson  is  manag- 
ing partner  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
PricewaterhouseCoopers  LLP,  Marcie 
Mervis  is  an  attorney  and  president 
of  the  Carylon  Foundation,  the  philan- 
thropic arm  of  maintenance  contractor 
the  Carylon  Corporation.  Frank  Techar 
is  president  and  CEO  of  Harris  Trust 
& Savings  Bank,  one  of  the  largest 
community  bank  networks  in  Illinois. 
Richard  L.  Wambold  is  chairman  and 
CEO  of  Pactiv  Corporation,  a worldwide 
provider  of  advanced  packaging  solu- 
tions based  in  Lake  Forest,  III. 


KUDOS 

Regina  Whitfield,  a fourth-year  Rush 
Medical  College  student,  has  earned 
the  prestigious  Patti  LaBelle  Award,  the 
highest  honor  bestowed  upon  a med- 
ical student  by  the  National  Medical 
Association,  an  African-American  physi- 
cian's association.  The  award  included 
$5,000  and  an  evening  with  LaBelle  at 
the  annual  NMA  conference  in 
Philadelphia. 

Richard  Peach,  PhD,  professor  in 
the  departments  of  Communication 
Disorders  & Sciences  and  Otolaryngo- 
logy, has  been  named  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Speech-Language 
Pathology,  the  field's  leading  academic 
journal.  As  editor,  he  received  funding 
from  the  American  Speech-Language- 
Hearing  Association  to  support  an  edi- 
torial office  and  two  assistants  at  Rush. 

Tony  Burda,  Rush  pharmacist  and 
poison  control  specialist,  was  a guest 
at  a ceremony  held  by  the  American 
Congress  of  Clinical  Toxicology  on  Sept. 
7 to  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Illinois  Poison  Control 
Center,  the  first  such  center  in  the 
nation.  The  center  began  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  and  was  operated  by  Rush  for 
many  years  before  Rush  turned  it  over 
in  the  last  decade  to  the  Metropolitan 
Healthcare  Council,  which  now  runs  it 
as  the  Illinois  Poison  Control  Center. 

The  Department  of  Religion, 

Health  and  Human  Values  has 

announced  the  recipients  of  this  quar- 
ter's Heroes  of  the  Heart  Award,  which 
recognizes  helpfulness,  caring  and  com- 
passion shown  by  employees,  students 
and  volunteers  for  Rush  patients  and 
visitors.  This  quarter's  award  winners 


include  James  Wright,  Christine 
Smith,  Fran  Jacobson,  Fr. 
Apostolos  Georgiasentis,  Jean 
Silvestri,  MD,  Priscilla  Bell,  Janise 
Page,  Catherine  Aler,  RN,  Carlos 
Olvera,  Elizabeth  Enriquez,  RN, 
LaDonna  Spinks,  John  Rogers, 
Leticia  Gonzalez,  Stephanie 
Faunce,  RN,  Penny  DeDecker,  RN, 
Lorenzo  Munoz,  MD,  and 
Jeannette  Giles. 

The  Gamma  Phi  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Theta  Tau  International  (STTI), 

the  nursing  honor  society  at  Rush 
University,  will  be  awarded  the  2003 
Key  Award  for  Chapter  Excellence 
at  the  STTI  biennial  convention  in 
November.  This  is  the  fourth  consecu- 
tive Key  Award  the  chapter  has  earned; 
only  17  of  the  427  chapters  worldwide 
have  earned  the  Key  Award  four  or 
more  times. 

Robert  C.  Hendel,  MD,  was  named 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Nuclear  Cardiology  at  the  organiza- 
tion's annual  business  meeting  during 
the  8th  Annual  ASNC  Symposium  and 
Scientific  Session  in  September.  Hendel 
is  professor  of  medicine,  director  of  the 
Coronary  Cary  Unit  and  director  of 
nuclear  cardiology  in  the  Section  of 
Cardiology  at  Rush.  Hendel  is  a 
founding  member  of  ASNC  and  has 
been  active  since  its  inception. 


In  August,  Stan  Lapidos  (far  right),  project  manager  in  the  Department  of 
Preventive  Medicine,  traveled  to  Israel  to  make  presentations  at  Hadassah 
Hospital  and  Western  Galilee  Hospital  on  the  Virtual  Integrated  Practice,  a 
process  for  creating  "virtual  teams"  of  community-based  providers  and  physi- 
cians. He  plans  to  return  to  Israel  next  year  to  continue  his  collaborative  pursuits 
and  strengthen  the  professional  and  collegial  relationships  and  friendships  he 
has  built.  "It  was  especially  gratifying  for  me  emotionally  as  well  as  profession- 
ally to  hear  my  Israeli  friends  on  this  trip  express  how  appreciative  they  were  of 
my  coming  to  visit  their  facilities  and  sharing  our  mutual  knowledge  and  experi- 
ences," he  says.  "At  a time  when  Israel  is  under  severe  security,  economic  and 
political  duress  and  isolation,  they  seemed  genuinely  glad  to  have  visitors  inter- 
ested in  learning  about  their  problems  and  exploring  potential  solutions." 


Clinical  NEWS 


Neurology  goes  live 

Physicians  at  Rush  are  testing  a 
telemedicine  system  that  gives  hospi- 
tals without  neurologists  access  to 
these  specialists  to  help  diagnosis 
and  treat  patients  with  stroke.  Sean 
Ruiand,  DO,  neurologist  at  Rush,  is 
testing  Tele  Stroke  in-house  with  the 
Medical  Center's  emergency  medicine 
team.  When  a patient  is  admitted  to 
the  Emergency  Department  with  symp- 
toms of  stroke,  an  ER  physician  pages 
the  on-call  neurologist,  who  then 
accesses  images  that  are  sent  from  the 
ER  and  communicates  directly  with  the 
patient  and  the  doctor,  all  via  standard 
televisions  and  a sophisticated  Web 
camera.  While  the  program  is  designed 
for  hospitals  that  do  not  employ  (or 
have  ready  access  to)  a neurologist,  it 
is  also  proving  helpful  here  at  Rush. 
"Now  we  won't  have  to  wait  for  a 
neurologist  to  come  to  the  emergency 
room  to  evaluate  a patient  with  a 
potential  stroke,"  says  Dino  Rumoro, 


DO,  Rush's  clinical  chairman  of  emer- 
gency medicine.  The  device  can  also  be 
used  for  distance  evaluations  of  rashes 
and  orthopedic  injuries. 

Can  fish  help  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  Alzheimer's? 

Two  Rush  studies  published  this  sum- 
mer in  the  Archives  of  Neurology  break 
new  ground  on  two  fronts  in  the  battle 
against  Alzheimer's  disease.  Martha 
Clare  Morris,  ScD,  found  that  eating 
foods  rich  in  n-3  fatty  acids  — includ- 
ing fish  (when  eaten  once  a week), 
nuts  and  oil-based  salad  dressings  — 
may  reduce  the  risk  of  developing 
Alzheimer's  Disease.  Denis  Evans, 
MD,  meanwhile,  has  published  a study 
suggesting  that,  unless  treatments  are 
developed  to  prevent  Alzheimer's,  the 
number  of  Americans  with  the  disease 
will  triple  — to  nearly  13.2  million  — 
by  the  year  2050.  Because  AD  places  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  health  care 
system  and  profoundly  affects  the 


health  and  well  being  of  those  who 
develop  the  disease  as  well  as  those 
who  care  for  them,  estimates  of  its 
prevalence  are  important  for  public 
health  planning. 

Cryosurgery  provides 
alternative  for  men 
facing  prostate  surgery 

Cryosurgery,  which  was  initially  used 
as  a secondary  treatment  for  prostate 
cancer,  has  emerged  as  a significant 
alternative  to  both  radical  surgery 
and  radiation  for  men  facing  surgery 
for  prostate  cancer.  Rush's  Charles 
McKiei,  MD,  has  been  using  cryo- 
surgery for  prostate  cancer  since 
1990  — longer  than  any  other 
physician  in  Chicago. 

With  cryosurgery,  McKiel  places  special 
needles  into  the  prostate,  and  then  a 
computer-generated  freezing  system 
creates  a ball  of  ice  inside  the  gland. 
This  lowers  the  temperature  of  the 
prostate  to  40  degrees  below  zero, 
killing  the  cancerous  cells.  Cryosurgery 


ONCOLOGY  NURSE  BIKES  FOR  CANCER  CURE 


Los  Angeles  to  Washington, 
D.C.  — 3,200  miles,  coast  to 
coast  — is  a fairly  long  trip 
by  air.  In  the  car,  it's  several 
grueling  days  on  the  road. 

By  bike,  it  seems  almost 
impossible. 

Impossible? 

You  don't  know  Sheila 
Davies. 

An  oncology  nurse  coordinator  in 
the  Rush  Bone  Marrow  Transplant 
section,  Davies  has  a professional 
and  personal  passion  for  fighting 
cancer.  And  this  time,  Davies  is 
taking  her  message  to  the  street, 
on  two  wheels,  as  she  bikes  across 
the  country.  She  was  hand-picked 
hy  her  peers  from  among  nearly 
1,000  people  to  be  part  of  the 
Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Tour  of 
Hope,  a monumental  weeklong 
journey  across  the  United  States 
with  cyclist  and  cancer  survivor 
Lance  Armstrong  to  raise  aware- 
ness about  cancer  research. 

The  Tour  of  Hope  National  Team 
will  depart  from  Los  Angeles  on 
October  1 1 and  cycle  across  the 
country  until  they  arrive  in 
Washington,  DC,  on  October  18. 


Davies’  interest  in  participating  in 
this  landmark  ride  stems  not  only 
from  her  25  years  as  an  oncology 
nurse,  but  from  caring  for  her 
mother  as  she  battled  advanced 
lung  cancer. 

“1  learned  vital  lessons  from  that 
experience  that  have  improved  my 
mission  to  provide  quality  patient 
care  through  education  and 
research,”  Davies  says.  “In  the  final 
month  of  my  mom’s  life,  1 was  her 
nurse,  hut  in  my  memory  and  my 
heart,  1 was  mostly  her  little  girl.” 

Davies  joins  her  team  members, 
who  also  have  stories  to  tell.  They 
are  cancer  survivors,  researchers, 
nurses,  physicians  and  family  mem- 
bers — all  of  whom  have  been 
touched  by  the  disease  in  some 
way. 

“It’s  very  metaphorical  for  all  of 
us  who  are  doing  the  ride,”  Davies 
says.  “As  we  push  through  and 
struggle  through  our  days,  it’s  very 
much  like  people  who  are  trying 
to  face  a diagnosis  of  cancer.” 

Davies,  who  lives  in  New  Lenox 
and  is  the  only  rider  from  Illinois, 
usually  trains  alone;  but  she  has 
met  with  the  team  on  several 
weekend  rides.  Already,  she  has 
discovered  how  special  the  group 
really  is. 


“On  one  of  our  rides,  I was  riding 
up  a hill,  and  all  of  a sudden  I felt, 
at  the  base  of  my  spine,  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  guys  on  the  team 
who  is  a testicular  cancer  survivor. 
He  was  pushing  me  up  the  hill,” 
Davies  says.  “1  thanked  him  so 
much  and  he  said  to  me,  ‘Hang  in 
there  with  me,  baby.  I’ll  help  you 
get  up  the  hill.  This  is  a payback. 
You  are  to  me,  at  this  moment, 
every  nurse  who  ever  cared  for  me 
and  helped  push  me  along.’” 

Encouraging  one  another  is  exactly 
what  they’ll  he  doing  as  they  cover 
3,200  miles  in  seven  days.  Lance 
Armstrong  will  join  the  team  at 
different  points  on  the  route,  while 
Davies  aiad  the  other  cyclists  travel 
almost  500  miles  a day.  The  route 
winds  through  California,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland. 

In  each  state,  they  will  ride,  eat, 
sleep  and,  most  important,  Davies 
says,  they  will  visit  hospitals  to 
talk  to  cancer  patients  about  the 
importance  of  cancer  research 
studies. 

While  on  the  tour,  Davies  will 
draw  upon  her  experience  as  a 
teacher  and  a speaker  to  communi- 
cate the  critical  need  for  people  to 


offers  several  advantages  over  radical 
prostatectomy  and  radiation,  including 
a lower  rate  of  incontinence.  Also, 
patients  usually  go  home  the  same 
day  as  the  procedure.  Success  rates 
are  comparable  to  those  who  received 
radiation  or  perineal  prostatectomy, 
McKiel  says. 

Poor  fitness  ups  risk 
of  death  in  women  — 
even  more  than  men 

A study  published  by  Rush  cardiologist 
Martha  Gulati,  MD,  in  Circulation 
found  that  physical  fitness  capacity 
predicts  death  in  women  more 
strongly  than  it  does  in  men. 

Her  study,  called  the  St.  James  Women 
Take  Heart  Project  (WTH),  followed 
5,721  Chicago  women  beginning 
in  1992.  The  study  has  demonstrated 
a clear  clinical  rationale  for  routine 
stress  testing  in  asymptomatic 
women. 

Compiled  by  Rush  Media  Reiations 


by  Mary  Ann  Schultz 


learn  more  about  cancer  and  can- 
cer research. 


“This  is  a great  opportunity  to 
be  a part  of  something  with  a big 
impact,”  Davies  says.  “Education 
is  key  to  preparing  people  to  face 
cancer  and  it  is  important  that 
people  know  they  have  the  oppot- 
tunity  to  fight  cancer.  All  you 
need  is  knowledge.”  • 

To  learn  more  about  the  Tour  oj  Hope, 
or  to  support  Davies  and  send  her  an 
ennail  message  on  the  road,  visit: 
http://rvww.tourofhope.org/team/ 
riders/ davies  .htm. 


AND  THE  AWARD  GOES  TO... 


Caring,  compassionate,  hard 
working,  a can-do  attitude  — 
these  are  just  a few  of  the  attrib- 
utes shared  by  this  month's  quar- 
terly award  winners,  honored  at 
a ceremony  in  September. 

Employee  of  the  Quarter 

The  only  nurse  in  rhe  Consul' 
rants  in  Endocrinology  practice, 
Josephine  VTlgi,  RN,  has  her  hands 
tull.  Yet  she  continually  takes  on 
new  challenges  as  they  come  along, 
and  all  with  a smile.  She  has  deveh 
oped  such  rapport  with  patients 
that  they  know  her  by  name  — 
although  not  necessarily  her  name. 
For  reasons  unknown,  some  of  the 
practice’s  patients  have  come  to 
call  her  “Jill”  — but  that’s  okay 
with  Volgi.  She  is  an  advocate  on 
their  behalf,  serving  as  a part-time 
social  worker  and  talking  to  hun- 
dreds of  patients  every  day,  working 
well  into  the  evening  hours  if  she 
has  to.  And  her  caring  and  com- 
passion extend  beyond  Rush’s  walls 
into  the  community,  and  even  into 
another  country  as  a volunteer  at  a 
local  free  clinic  and  a sponsor  of  a 
medical  clinic  in  Africa.  She  has 
run  the  American  Diabetes 
Association  summer  camp  for 
Chicago  children  for  the  past 
1 5 years  and  was  Chicago’s  top 
fund-raiser  for  the  organization’s 
2002  campaign.  Volgi  truly  embod- 
ies the  Rush  spirit  of  excellence, 
caring  and  compassion. 

Manager  of  the  Quarter 

Joyce  Williams  is  not  one  to  sit 
hack  and  watch  the  world  go  by. 

In  fact,  this  manager  of  the  cpiarter 
has  actively  encouraged  physicians 
and  her  staff  in  the  Rush  Cancer 
Registry  to  participate  in  all  aspects 
of  cancer  research.  And  her  top  pri- 
ority is  to  make  sure  the  ciata  that 
the  registry  keeps  is  accurate,  useful 
to  researchers  and  respectful  of 
patient  privacy,  making  the  Rush 
Cancer  Registry  a useful  resource 
worthy  of  an  important  distinction: 
the  Certificate  of  Approval  from 


Team  of  the  Quarter: 
(Back,  from  left) 
Connie  LaMarr,  man- 
ager, Lori  Scott;  (front) 
Vanessa  Vaughn, 
MarieBell  Hiraldo, 
Esmerelda  Santana, 
Delia  Mihaescu.  Not 
shown;  Retangia 
Brooks,  Tiffany  Lenore, 
Lenora  Carrusco, 
Minnie  Becton 


the  Commission  on  Cancer. 

When  it  comes  to  her  staff, 
Williams  is  extremely  supportive, 
encouraging  her  employees  to 
advance  their  education,  handling 
difficult  situations  with  the  utmost 
in  caring  and  compassion,  and 
working  together  with  employees 
to  improve  productivity. 

Team  of  the  Quarter 

After  a merger  with  Anchor 
Medical  Office,  Rush  University 
Internists  was  inundated  with  850 
phone  calls  a day.  But  the  problem 
was,  those  phone  calls  had  to  he 
answered  by  just  five  people. 
Often,  patients  were  asked  to  wait 
on  hold  while  operators  scrambled 
to  keep  up  with  the  flood  of  calls. 
But  they  kept  their  cool,  and  they 
helped  collect  data  and  devise  a 
new  way  of  redirecting  phone 
calls.  They  designated  two  opera- 
tors as  “secretaries”  dedicated  to 
helping  patients  who  are  experi- 
encing delays  in  obtaining  test 
results,  medication  refills  and 
speaking  directly  with  health  care 
providers.  The  result  was  a cus- 


tomer service  improvement  on  at 
least  70  percent  of  the  calls  coming 
in.  And  it  was  made  possible 
by  the  teamwork  of  the  Rush 
University  Internist  operators. 

Carol  Stege 
Memorial  Award 

Technicians  Phillip  Raskosky  and 
George  Stathos  are  outstanding 
people.  Just  ask  Greg  Kozlik  of 
Medical  Center  Engineering,  whc'i 
depended  cm  the  two  to  make  the 
new  “Patients  First”  program  work. 
With  Patients  First,  engineering 
crews  perform  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance after  one  patient  is  dis- 
charged and  before  the  next  one 
comes  in,  preventing  interruptions 
for  patients.  But  in  order  for 
Patients  First  to  work,  it  requires 
teamwork  and  good  communica- 
tion, not  only  among  technicians, 
but  with  Environmental  Services 
staff.  And  thanks  to  the  dedication 
of  Stathos  — who  previously  won 
the  Medical  Center’s  prestigious 
Campbell  Award  — and  Raskosky, 
the  project  is  a big  success  and  the 
program  is  expanding. 


The  Stege  Award  for  Environmen- 
tal Services  went  to  Angel  De  La 
Cruz,  an  11 -year  employee  who 
works  on  second  shift.  His  atten- 
tion to  detail  and  consistent  work 
performance  mean  that  Jeff  Boggs, 
senior  manager  of  Environmeiatal 
Services,  “doesn’t  lose  any  sleep” 
when  De  La  Cruz  is  on  the  job, 
even  when  there’s  a very  high-level 
project  to  be  done. 

Patient  Satisfaction 
Star  of  Stars 

James  Sims  is  becoming  something 
of  a perennial  favorite  for  the 
Star  of  Stars  Award,  given  to  the 
employee  who  earns  the  most  posi- 
tive comments  on  patient  surveys. 
This  is  the  third  time  in  three 
years  that  Sims  has  won  the  award, 
the  last  time  coming  in  March, 
when  he  was  also  nominated  for 
Employee  of  the  Quarter.  The  rea- 
son for  Sims’  success'’  He  contin- 
ues to  “wow”  patients  with  his 
upbeat  and  helpful  attitude,  earn- 
ing patient  comments  like  “James 
is  extremely  nice”  and  “He’s  so 
outstanding!” 


FGR  OUR  PATIENTS 

Dear  Marcia: 

The  other  day  I was  in  the. elevator  with  a.patient  on  a gurney  and  a member  of 
the  transport  staff:  1 noticed  that  the  patient's  blanket  had  slipped  off  a little  and 
, the  patient's  thigh  yyas  exposed.  If  it  Were'  me,  I .probably  wouldn't  want  to  be 
flashing  my  thigh  to  strangers,  so  I wanted  to  dp  something..  Because  of  where  the 
transport  person  was  standing,  1 don't  think  he  noticed  it  and  I didn't  feel  right 
talking  over  the  patient  or  startling  the  patient  How  should  I have  handled  this  sit- 
uation?Ts  this  part  of  my  job?- 
■ Signed, 

Want  to  help 


\ 

Dear  Want  to  Help:  ' 

First,,  it's  great  that  you  put  yourself  in  the  patient's  shoes,  or  blanket  as  it  were.  We  all 
need  to  feel  empathy  for  our  patients,  even  those  of  us  who  don't  work  directly  with 
patients.  If  I were  you,  I would  have  simply  said  the  following  to  the  patient:  "It  looks 
like  your  blanket  is  slipping,  let  me  readjust  it  for  you."  That  way,  you  let  the  patient 
know  that  you  are  sensitive  to  their  potential  discomfort  and  you  offer  a solution. 

Have  you  faced  a tough  situation  with  a patient?  Want  some  solid  advice  on  improving  patient  sat- 
isfaction? Then  Just  ask  Marcia.  Submit  your  "Dear  Marcia"  question  to  Rush_News@rush.edu  or 
send  them  via  interoffice  mail  to  Jili  Waite,  Office  of  Marketing  Communications,  TOB  Suite  250. 

Rw  <harinn  \/nnr .ni  ip<:finnc  pynpripnrp<:  anri  idpa<;  vnii  ran  make  a difference! 


How  to  Register 

To  learn  more  about,  or  register 
for,  the  courses  marked  with 
an  L,  call  2-5918  or  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/hr.  Follow  the 
"Training"  link  to  LEAP.  Ail  classes 
marked  with  an  L — many  of 
which  are  free  — can  be  paid  for 
with  LEAP  dollars.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  classes  marked  with  a 
W for  wellness,  contact  Tiffany 
Johnson  at  ext.  2-3252  or 
TiffanyJohnson@Rush.edu. 

J 

OCTOBER 

14  and  15 

Rush  celebrates  National 
Healthcare  Quality  Week. 

Atrium  ground  floor  lobby. 

See  back  page  for  details. 

15 

New  Manager  Orientation 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  What  do  new 
Rush  managers  need  to  know 
during  their  first  six  months  on 
the  job?  Learn  all  the  answers  and 
meet  Rush  leaders  and  peers  in 
this  interactive  session.  Free.  L 

Medical  Center  Archives 
Open  House 

10  a.m.  to  noon  and  3 to  5 p.m. 
Fascinating  photos.  Dramatic 
documents.  Ancient  — well, 
old  — artifacts.  You’ll  find  all 
of  them  at  these  two  sessions  in 
the  Medical  Center  Archives  in 
the  basement  of  the  Triangle 
Office  Building  (suite  086).  Stop 
on  down  to  see  RUSH  history  up 
close.  Light  refreshments  will  he 
served.  The  event  is  part  of 
Chicago  Archives  Week. 

21 

Manager  Workshop:  Rush  Tools 
for  Managing  Employee  Behavior 

9 to  1 1:30  a.m.  In  this  two-hour 
workshop,  learn  how  to  use  Rush 
tools  like  the  Code  of  Conduct 
and  the  Values  of  Care  to  create 
standards  of  employee  behavior 
and  explore  strategies  for  commu- 
nicating and  implementing  these 
standards.  Free.  L 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


OCTOBER  IS  NATIONAL  BREAST  CANCER  AWARENESS  MONTH 


Did  you  know,  if  you  are  a woman  over  40,  every  year  you  should  have  a mammogram  and  a clinical 
breast  exam  by  a health  care  professional?  And  that's  not  all  — you,  along  with  women  as  young  as 
20  years  old,  should  also  be  doing  monthly  self  breast  exams.  Women  between  20  and  39  years  old 
should  have  a clinical  breast  exam  by  a health  care  professional  every  three  years. 


Want  to  learn  more?  Stop  by  the  Rush  cafeteria  Oct.  6-1 0 to  talk  to  Rush  experts  about  these  and  other 
important  ways  to  prevent  and  detect  breast  cancer.  Pick  up  your  very  own  pink  ribbon,  too.  And  if  you 
get  your  mammogram  in  October  at  the  Rush  Breast  Imaging  Center,  you'll  receive  a free  pen,  emery 
board  and  a shower  card  that  will  show  you  the  right  way  to  do  a breast  seif  exam.  For  more  informa- 
tion or  to  schedule  an  appointment,  call  ext.  2-2027. 
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M.E.E.T.  on  Common  Ground  — 
Speaking  Up  for  Respect  in  a 
Diverse  Workplace 

9 to  1 1 a.m.  All  of  us  are  unique 
individuals,  with  gifts,  skills,  con- 
cerns and  perspectives  that  identi- 
fy who  we  are  hut  which  may  also 
set  us  apart  from  coworkers.  The 
common  ground  of  respect  helps  us 
all  work  together  and  he  as  pro- 
ductive as  possible.  This  class,  fea- 
turing a video  that  has  received 
raves  from  many  Rush  employees, 
will  talk  about  that  respect.  Free.  L 

24 

Seminar  on  Diabetes 

Noon.  Sponsored  by  UniCare. 

Free.  W 

28 

Giving  and  Receiving  Feedback  II 

9 to  11:30  a.m.  Giving  perform- 
ance feedback,  saying  no,  disagree- 
ing with  your  teammates  or  your 
supervisor,  saying  you  are  sorry. 
Some  conversations  we  dread.  But 
some  of  these  difficult  conversa- 
tions are  crucial  and  must  not  be 
avoided.  The  ability  to  initiate  and 
conduct  difficult  and  crucial  con- 
versations is  a skill  like  any  other, 
requiring  study  and  practice  to 
develop.  This  workshop  provides 
resources  for  developiiag  this 
important  skill.  Free.  L 

Medical  Terminology/Body 
Systems 

5 to  8 p.m.  Learn  some  of  the  ter- 
minology of  the  health  field,  and 
analyze  and  build  medical  terms 
using  Greek  and  Latin  prefixes, 
suffixes  and  roots.  This  class  is 
a mandatory  prerequisite  for  all 
coding  classes.  Every  Tuesday 


for  16  weeks.  The  cost  of  each  class 
depends  on  the  number  of  participants 
registered.  Historically,  costs  range 
from  $150  to  $400  each  semester.  L 

28  and  29 

Benefits  Fair! 

7 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  See  hack  page  for 
more  details.  Atrium  ground  floor 
lobby. 

31 

Attention  third  shift! 

Benefits  Fair:  3 a.m.  For  more 
information,  see  back  page.  Au 
Bon  Pain,  fourth  floor  Atrium. 

NOVEMBER 

4 

Seminar  on  Smoking  Cessation 

Noon.  Sponsored  by  UniCare. 
Free.  W 

5 

Time  Shifting 

9 to  10:30  a.m.  In  this  modern 
world  of  timesaving  devices,  we 
still  find  ourselves  frustrated 
because  there’s  never  enough  time. 


Learn  how  to  expand  your  sense 
of  time  and  start  managing  your- 
self, not  your  time.  Free.  L 

11 

Better  letters  and  memos 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  This  class  will 
teach  you  how  to  write  so  that 
readers  get  the  message  clearly, 
quickly  and  reliably.  You’ll  learn 
timesaving  techniques  for  com- 
posing, practice  organizing  a doc- 
ument on  paper  and  electronically 
using  Microsoft  Word  and  assess 
your  own  sample  letters  and 
memos.  You  must  bring  an  elec- 
tronic copy  (on  disk)  of  a one- 
page  document  that  you  have 
written.  Please  delete  confiden- 
tial names  or  figures.  $75.  L 

12 

Customer  Service  and 
the  Values  of  Care 

9 a.m.  to  noon.  Develop  your 
customer  service  skills  and 
enhance  performance.  This  course 
will  help  you  demonstrate  the 
quality  service  Rush  is  known  for 
and  learn  strategies  to  continu- 
ously improve  customer  service. 
Free.  L 


^GETTING  FIT  AND  STAYING  FIT 

Rush  offers  a variety  of  classes  to  keep  you  in  shape.  The  newest  offerings  art 

> Combination  Art:  Sivananda  yoga,  stretching  and  ballet 

> Martial  arts/self  defense 

> Breathing  and  relaxation  workshop 

>-  And  we  continue  to  offer  yoga  and  pilates! 

Check  our  twice-monthly  e-newsletter  or  monthly  brochures  for  class 
dates,  times,  cost  and  locations.  Questions?  Contact  Tiffany  Johnson  at 
ext.  2-3252  orTiffanyJohnson@Rush.edu. 

\ 
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FEND  OFF  THE  FLU 

Intluon:a  \-accine  is  punaded 
tree  ot  charge  ro  Rush  employees 
beginning  in  Oeroher.  Stop  hy 
Employee  and  Corporate  Health 
Ser\  ices,  suite  100  in  the  Senn 
building,  Monday'Friday,  from 
7:30  a.m.  to  4 p-m.  No  appoint- 
ment  is  necessary,  just  walk  in.  No 
vaccine  shortages  are  anticipated 
this  year. 

BENEFITS  FAIR  SET 
FOR  OCTOBER 

Mark  your  calendars  for  the 
Benefits  Fair,  your  chance  to 
change  your  health  and  dental 
coverage  and  set  other  tax-exempt 
deductions;  plus,  it’s  a convenient 
way  to  learn  more  about  other 
benefits,  like  the  403(b)  retire- 
ment plan,  FEAP  and  more. 

The  fair  will  be  held  from  7 a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  on  Oct.  28  and  29  in 
the  Atrium  ground  floor  lobby.  A 
third-shift  Benefits  Fair  will  he 
held  at  3 a.m.  in  Au  Bon  Pain 
on  Oct.  3 1 . Open  Enrollment 
will  run  Oct.  28  through  Nov.  7. 

NATIONAL 
HEALTHCARE 
QUALITY  WEEK 

Oct.  12  to  17  IS  National 
Healthcare  Quality  Week,  and 
this  year’s  theme  is  “Quality  for 
our  Patients.”  Stop  by  the  Atrium 
ground  floor  lobby  from  7 a.m. 
to  4 p.m.  on  Oct.  14  and  15  to 
browse  storyboard  displays  on 
quality  improvement  projects 
taking  place  at  Rush.  Interested 
in  showcasing  your  department’s 
quality  initiatives?  Enter  the 
Quality  Improvement  storyboard 
contest  and  you  could  win  a fabu- 
lous prize.  For  more  information, 
contact  Mary  Saba  at  ext.  2-5089. 

CHICAGO  PATIENT 
SAFETY  FORUM 

On  Oct.  17,  Rush  will  host  the 
Chicago  Patient  Safety  Forum, 
a program  that  promotes  colla- 
boration among  providers  and 
showcases  efforts  to  improve 


patient  safety  among  area 
medical  centers,  including 
Rush,  Foyola  University  Health 
System,  Northwestern  Memorial 
Hospital,  Stroger  Hospital  of 
Cook  County,  the  University 
of  Chicago  Hospitals  and  UlC 
Medical  Center.  To  register,  visit 
www.chicagopatientsafety.org. 

MEDICAL  ONCOLOGY 
UPDATE 

The  Section  of  Medical  Oncology 
will  host  its  First  Annual  Rush 
Oncology  Update  on  Saturday, 

Oct.  18,  at  the  Westin  Michigan 
Avenue  Hotel  in  Chicago.  This 
Rush  accredited  program  will  be 
a comprehensive,  state-of-the-art 
review  of  the  different  areas  of 
oncology,  including  a nursing  co- 
symposium. The  faculty  includes 
experts  in  many  fields  of  oncology, 
including  breast  cancer,  lung  can- 
cer, prostate  cancer,  pancreatic 
cancer,  ovarian  cancer,  brain 
tumors,  molecular  profiling  of 
cancers  and  radiation  oncology. 

The  program  will  run  from  8 a.m. 
to  approximately  4 p.m.  To  register, 
call  (877)  548-9898  between  9 a.m. 
and  5 p.m.  The  program  is  co- 
chaired  hy  Pam  Khosla,  MD,  and 
Phillip  Bonomi,  MD. 

KNOW  YOUR  JCAHO 

As  Rush  prepares  for  an  upcoming 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation 
of  Healthcare  Organizations 
(JCAHO)  survey  from  Nov.  18  to 
2 1 , all  employees  should  keep  the 
following  important  rules  in  mind: 

> Bring  your  Rush  ID  badge  home 
with  yoLi  and  always  wear  it 
while  on  the  RUSH  campus. 

>■  If  you  must  leave  the  operating 
room  wearing  scrubs,  you  must 
have  a cover  gown  or  lab  coat 
properly  closed  and  covering 
the  scrubs. 

>•  Disposable  head  covers, 

masks  and  shoe  covers  cannot 
be  worn  outside  the  O.R. 

> As  a precaution  for  infection 
control,  always  wash  hands 
before  and  after  each  patient 
contact. 


KNITTING  GROUP 

Do  you  know  your  knits  from  your 
purls?  A box  stitch  from  a basket 
weave?  Either  way,  grab  your  needles 
and  join  “The  Knitting  Zone,”  a 
group  that  knits  hats  for  women  who 
suffer  hair  loss  after  cancer  treat- 
ment. If  you  enjoy  knitting  — or 
if  you’d  just  like  to  learn  — stop  hy 
the  south  cafeteria  dining  room  on 
Wednesdays  from  noon  to  1 p.m. 
Patterns  will  be  provided,  along  with 
basic  knitting  lessons.  Those  who 
crochet  are  welcome  to  join  too. 
Yam  donations  are  accepted, 
if  you  have  a “stash”  you  no  longer 
need.  For  more  infonnation,  call 
Heidi  Dressier  at  ext.  2-7214  or 
Marilyn  Johnson  at  (708)  524-1649. 

OCCUPATIONAL 

THERAPY 

INFORMATIONAL 

SESSIONS 

Interested  in  working  in  an  exciting, 
rapidly  growing  field?  Then  check 
out  Occupational  Therapy,  a health 
and  rehabilitation  profession  that 


helps  individuals  overcome  disabili- 
ties and  achieve  independence. 

Want  to  learn  more?  Stop  by  an 
informational  session  at  10  a.m.  on 
the  third  Monday  of  every  month 
on  the  10th  floor  of  the  Armour 
Academic  Center,  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Occupational 
Therapy  at  Rush  University. 
Upcoming  sessions  will  be  held 
on  Oct.  20  and  Nov.  17. 

ASK  THE  DIETITIAN 

There’s  something  new  in  the  cafe- 
teria, hut  it’s  not  a new  entree  or 
tasty  dessert.  It’s  Ask  the  Dietitian, 
a program  for  employees  and  visitors 
designed  to  promote  nutrition  edu- 
cation. Each  Wednesday  from  noon 
to  1 p.m.,  a dietitian  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  main  cafeteria  to  answer 
your  nutrition  questions.  Ask  about 
fad  diets  or  alternative  remedies, 
what  foods  to  eat  to  help  with  high 
blood  pressure,  how  many  calories 
are  in  the  Rush  burger  or  what 
temperature  to  cook  chicken  at 
to  avoid  a food-home  illness. 

The  dietitian  knoivs! 


RUSH  HEART  WALK 

On  Friday,  Sept.  12,  an  enthusiastic  team  of  Rush  employees,  patients,  their  fami- 
lies and  friends  participated  in  the  American  Heart  Association's  American  Heart 
Walk  at  Grant  Park.  Rush  had  more  registered  walkers  — 235  — and  raised 
more  money  — $45,000  (and  still  counting)  — than  any  other  team  at 
the  Chicago  lakefiont  walk  site.  And  for  the  third  year.  Rush  was  a "Red  Cap 
Sponsor,"  providing  led  baseball  caps  for  all  of  the  heart  disease  and  stroke 
survivors  who  took  part  in  the  event.  Staff  from  the  new  Rush  Heart  Center  for 
Women,  which  opened  Oct.  3,  helped  out  in  the  Rush  tent,  greeting  walkers  and 
handing  out  water  bottles  and  pins.  Funds  raised  at  the  American  Heart  Walk 
support  heart  and  stroke  research  and  education  programs.  Research  funded 
by  the  American  Heart  Association  has  yielded  important  discoveries,  such  as 
CPR,  life-extending  drugs,  pacemakers,  bypass  surgery  and  innovative  surgical 
techniques  to  repair  heart  defects. 
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THREE  DOCTORS  BRING  HEARING  AND 
HAPPINESS  TO  PRETEEN  GIRL  ... 


Twelve-year-old  Jade 
Bergeron,  who  was  born 
without  a right  ear  or  ear 
canal,  will  soon  make  a very 
important  move  in  her  life. 
And  it  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  trains,  planes 
or  automobiles.  Rather,  it 
involves  taking  a new  desk 
in  her  sixth-grade  classroom, 
a place  from  where,  for  the 
first  time,  she  will  be  able 
to  clearly  hear  her  teacher's 
voice. 


Because  Jade  doesn’t  have  an  outer 
ear  canal,  doctors  couldn’t  fit  her 
with  a traditional  hearing  aid.  So, 
she  has  always  had  a special  sound 
field  system  at  school  that  required 
her  teacher  to  wear  a microphone 
and  meant  that  Jade  had  to  sit  in 
the  front  of  the  room,  at  a desk  with 
speakers,  away  from  her  classmates. 


Jade’s  journey  to  change  all  that 
began  last  March,  when  she 
visited  otolaryngologist  TTiomas 
Haberkamp,  MD.  Haberkamp, 
along  with  audiologist  David  A. 
Klodd,  PhD,  determined  that  Jade 
would  he  an  ideal  candidate  for 
a new  implanted  hearing 
device  that  could 
change  her  life.  She  is 
the  first  patient  at 
Rush  to  receive 
this  device. 


Called  the  BAHA  system,  the  device 
enables  a person  like  Jade,  who  does 
not  have  an  ear  canal  or  external  ear 
on  one  side,  to  hear  sound  from  both 
sides,  something  that  was  previously 
impossible  to  do  with  conventional 
hearing  aids. 


Here’s  how  it  works:  A small  titanium 
implant  is  surgically  placed  in  the 
bone  behind  where  the  ear  should  be. 
A sound  processor-hearing  device 
attaches  to  the  implant  by  screwing 
onto  the  titanium  peg. 


TTie  bone  acts  as  a pathway  for  sound 
to  travel  to  the  inner  ear  without 
involving  the  ear  canal.  Sound  is 
transferred  through  the  bone  of  the 
skull,  stimulating  the  inner  ear. 


While  it  is  not  a new  treatment,  the 
hearing  device  has  been  improved 
and  refined  and  is  now  a good  fit 
for  Jade’s  needs. 


Because  the  new  device  is  attached 
to  a titanium  peg  that  surgeons  place 
behind  the  ear  location,  it  is  almost 
invisible  and  sets  the  stage  for  Jade 
to  receive  a prosthetic  ear.  “Since  1 
was  four.  I’ve  known  it  was  my  deci- 
sion to  get  a prosthetic  ear,”  she 
says.  “This  year,  1 decided  it  was 
time.” 


In  the  spring.  Jade  gave 
the  special  hearing 


she  quickly  agreed  to  be  the  first 
patient  at  Rush  to  receive  a BAHA 
device.  The  outpatient  surgery  to 
implant  the  system  is  relatively 
short,  usually  only  30  to  60  minutes. 
But  Jade  also  needed  doctors  to  cre- 
ate a place  for  her  prosthetic  ear, 
and  that’s  where  Rush  Craniofacial 
Center  co-director  John  W.  Policy, 
MD,  came  in.  He  performed  two 
surgeries:  one  to  implant  three 
titanium  posts,  and  the  second 
to  uncover  them  for  use,  which 
helps  ensure  proper  positioning 
of  a prosthetic  ear.  Policy  works 
simultaneously  with  the  other 
doctors  seeing  Jade,  including 
Haberkamp  and  prosthodontist 
Louis  B.  Scannicchio,  DDS,  who 
is  creating  Jade’s  prosthetic  ear. 

Currently,  Jade  is  successfully  wear- 
ing the  BAHA  hearing  device  as 
she  recovers  from  the  second  sur- 
gery. In  a few  weeks,  she’ll  be  ready 
for  her  new  ear. 

Although  an  anatomy  book  will 
tell  you  that  the  outer  ear,  or  pinna, 
enhances  high-pitched  sounds  and 
helps  determine  where  sounels  come 
from.  Jade  will  tell  you  that  her  new 
ear  will  do  even  more. 

“When  1 get  my  new  ear,  1 can  wear 
hoop  earrings  and  sunglasses  like 
other  girls  my  age,”  she  says.  And 
for  a preteen  like  Jade,  that’s  a 
big  deal.  • 


Jade,  center,  with  her 

parents  Kathy  and 
Brian  Bergeron. 
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RUSH  EPILEPSY 
CENTER: 

Celebrating  30  years 

of  innovation  by  Judy  Germany 

In  1973,  Rush  opened 
Chicago's  first  center  for  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
epilepsy.  In  the  more  than 
three  decades  since,  the  Rush 
Epilepsy  Center  has  helped  tens 
of  thousands  of  patients  of  all 
ages  achieve  seizure  control. 

The  center  was  founded  by  the 
leading  authority  in  epilepsy,  Frank 
Morrell,  MD,  whose  vision  combined 
high-quality  care,  research  and  edu- 
cation. Morrell  continued  to  direct 
the  center  until  his  death  in  1997, 
by  which  time  it  had  become  one 
of  the  most  respected  epilepsy 
centers  in  the  nation. 

Under  the  leadership  of  current 
director  Michael  C.  Smith,  MD, 
the  center  has  continued  to  build  on 
its  outstanding  reputation  and  has 
grown  tremendously.  In  fact,  it’s  one 
of  the  busiest  epilepsy  centers  in  the 
nation,  caring  for  more  than  5,000 
patients  annually. 

The  center’s  staff  includes  seven 
epileptologists  (neurologists  who  spe- 
cialize in  epilepsy),  plus  two  dedicat- 
ed surgeons  who  specialize  in  epilepsy 
and  perform  more  than  50  epilepsy 
surgeries  every  year.  These  renowned 
specialists  are  backed  by  one  of  the 
Midwest’s  finest  epilepsy  teams,  com- 
prising nurse  practitioners,  nurses, 

continued  on  page  2 


EPILEPSY  CENTER 

continued  from  page  1 

I'lcuropsw'holoi^ists,  phvsiolopisrs, 
oducarors  aiuf  social  workers. 

Thanks  ro  rhe  staff 's  leadership  in 
epilepsy  care,  research  and  ediica- 
non,  Morrell’s  founding  visioit  is 
srill  \’ery  much  ali\’e  today.  “One 
of  the  greatest  strengths  of  the 
Rush  Epilepsy  Center  is  our  experi- 
ence as  a comprehensive  epilepsy 
center,  as  well  as  our  commitment 
to  our  patients  and  their  families,” 
Smith  says.  “We  have  managed, 
o\  er  the  last  30  years,  to  keep  one 
foot  grounded  in  science  and  medi- 
cine and  the  other  in  social  impli- 
cations and  patient  practicality.” 

When  It  comes  to  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  epilepsy.  Rush  is 
a national  leader.  Because  Rush  is 
an  academic  medical  center,  Rush 
Epilepsy  Center  patients  have 
access  to  all  of  the  latest  medica- 
tions and  treatments  and  leading- 
edge  technology. 

In  one  of  the  newest  develop- 
ments, Rush  is  one  of  10  hospitals 
nationwide  currently  testing  a 
revolutionary  implantable  neuro- 
stimulator that  can  suppress 
seizures  before  any  symptoms 
appear,  much  as  a heart  pacemaker 
stops  heart  arrhythmias.  Until 
now,  surgical  treatments  have 
generally  involved  removal  of 
parts  of  the  brain  responsible 
for  triggering  seizures.  This  new 
approach  will  not  only  avoid 
removal  of  brain  tissue  hut  will 
also  allow  therapy  to  he  delivered 
to  the  brain  only  ‘on  demand,’ 
when  a seizure  is  actually  starting 
to  appear. 

“This  responsive  neurostimulator 
system  is  an  incredibly  sophisti- 
cated, quite  remarkable  system. 
Everything  is  closed  up  in  the 
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.skull,  so  it  is  a sclf-conraincel  .sys- 
tem, ,md  designed  to  be  responsive 
ro  abnormal  activity  in  rhe  brain,” 
says  neurologisf  Donna  Bergen, 
MD,  co-principal  investigator  of 
the  study  with  Smith.  “When  a 
seizure  onset  is  detected,  the  shock 
will  be  delivered  in  hopes  of  dis- 
rupting the  abnormal  brain  activity 
and  stopping  the  seizure.” 

either  milestones  through  the 
years  include: 

>■  Rush  was  the  first  center  in  the 
Midwest  to  use  SISCOM,  an 
innovative  imaging  technique 
that  enables  doctors  to  precise- 
ly kacate  in  the  brain  the  source 
tissue  of  epileptic  seizures  in 
even  the  most  complex  cases. 

> Neurosurgeons  at  Rush  devel- 
oped a surgical  procedure  called 
multiple  SLibpial  transection, 
which  enables  many  people 
who  are  otherwise  untreatable 
to  get  relief  from  seizures. 

Rush  is  a leader  in  the  use 
of  vagus  nerve  stimulation, 
a therapy  designed  to  prevent 
seizures  by  sending  regular 
small  pulses  of  electrical 
energy  to  the  brain  via  the 
vagus  nerve,  a large  nerve 
in  the  neck. 

>■  The  epilepsy  monitoring  unit, 
dedicated  by  then-First  Lady 
Elillary  Clinton  on  January  13, 
1999,  has  become  a nation- 
wide model.  Because  of  recent 
growth  and  demand,  the  unit 
was  expanded  to  1 1 beds,  and 
brand  new,  state-of-the-art 
equipment  was  installed. 

The  future  promises  even  more 
exciting  research,  community  out- 
reach and  patient  success  stories 
tor  the  Rush  Epilepsy  Center. 
“Frank  Morrell  was  a great  and 
wise  man.  Tie  built  this  center 
from  the  ground  up  with  sincere 
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compassion  for  rhe  patients,” 
Smith  says.  “With  new  and 
improved  diagnostic  techniques 
and  treatment  options,  the  future 
of  patients  with  epilepsy  has  never 
been  brighter.”  • 

Right:  Then-First  Lady  Hillary  Clinton, 
shown  here  with  Rush  Epilepsy  Center 
director  Michael  C.  Smith,  MD,  dedicates 
the  epilepsy  monitoring  unit  in  1999. 
Below:  Rush  epileptologist  Marvin 
Rossi,  MD,  and  his  colleagues  use  the 
latest  technology  to  diagnose  and 
treat  epilepsy. 


^WHY  INVEST  IN  A 403(B)? 

> Tax-Deferred  vs.  Taxable  Savings 

Do  you  have  a million  excuses  for  not  saving  for  your  retirement  with  a 403(b)? 

Consider  what  this  graph  shows:  Two  people  save  $ 1 00  a month  — one  in  a 
taxable  account  and  the  other  in  a 403(b)  tax-deferred  retirement  account. 

In  30  years,  the  person  who  saved  with  the  403(b)  has  almost  $50,000  more, 
and  by  40  years,  they  have  saved  an  additional  $1 50,000!  The  sooner  you  start 
your  403(b)  retirement  account,  the  better  off  you'll  be  when  you  retire.  And  at 
Rush,  you  will  save  even  more  with  the  Rush  match. 

For  more  information  about  setting  up  your  403(b),  call  a Fidelity  Retirement 
Services  specialist,  at  1-800-343-0860,  or  visit  the  Fidelity  Web  site  at 
www.fidelity.com/atwork. 
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ON  DISPLAY:  ENDOWED  FACULTY 
ENLIVEN  SEARLE  b,sea„ca„ 


In  November  and  December, 
there’s  no  escaping  the  long  lines 
at  Marshall  Field’s,  especially  out- 
side,  where  throngs  of  shoppers  fob 
low  the  story  of  the  annual  holiday 
display  as  it  unravels,  window  hy 
window,  along  State  Street. 

You’re  not  likely  to  encounter  that 
kind  of  congestion  in  the  halls  of 
the  Searle  Conference  Center, 
regardless  of  the  time  of  year.  But  if 
you  haven’t  been  there  lately,  you’re 
missing  a great  story  — of  philan' 
thropy,  the  men  and  women  that 
generosity  pays  tribute  to,  the  Rush 
faculty  it  honors  and  the  research 
and  patient  care  it  helps  to  sup- 
port  — told  through  the  panels 
of  the  new  endowed  chair  display. 

It  all  starts  in  1963,  when  trustee 
A.  Watson  Armour  III  gave  a gift, 
in  memory  of  his  wife,  that  created 
the  Jean  Schweppe  Armour  Chair 
of  Neurology.  This  was  the  first 
endowed  chair  — the  highest 
honor  attainable  in  an  academic 
setting,  created  through  a philan- 
thropic gift  in  support  of  a parti- 
cular area  of  patient  care  or 
research  — at  any  private 
hospital  in  the  country. 

In  1978,  a $4.5  million  gift  simulta- 
neously named  the  Kellogg  Pavilion 


and  gave  Rush  the  John  L.  and 
Helen  Kellogg  Deanship  of  the 
College  of  Nursing.  In  1987,  the 
estate  of  Charles  and  Margaret 
Roberts  created  three  separate 
chairs:  the  Charles  J.  and  Margaret 
Roberts  Chair  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine; the  George  W.  Stuppy,  MD, 
Chair  of  Arthritis,  honoring  the 
50-year  career  of  one  of  Rush’s  most 
distinguished  physicians;  and  the 
James  B.  Herrick,  MD,  Chair  of 
Heart  Research,  named  for  the  Rush 
alumnus  and  faculty  member  who, 
early  in  the  20th  century,  uncovered 
the  cause  of  heart  attacks.  Most 
recently,  in  2002,  the  Glore  Family 
Chair  in  Neonatology  was  created 
both  to  fund  research,  education  and 
care  tor  newborns  and  to  express 
confidence  in  and  support  tor  Rush’s 
new  president  and  CEO,  Larry 
Goodman,  ML9. 

Today,  69  Rush  faculty  members 
hold  endowed  chairs.  The  full  story 
of  each  of  the  chairs  — the  gener- 
osity that  created  them,  whom  they 
honor  and  the  esteemed  faculty 
member  who  has  been  appointed 
to  each  — is  on  display,  now  and 
throughout  the  year,  in  the  Searle 
Conference  Center,  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  Professional  Office 
Building.  • 


Above:  Jacob  Rotmensch,  MD,  left,  the  newly  appointed  George  D.  Wilbanks,  MD, 
Professor  of  Gynecologic  Oncology,  at  the  Nov.  12  endowed  professorship  event  with 
Howard  Strassner,  MD,  chairman  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology.  Right:  A panel  from 
the  new  endowed  professorship  display,  which,  coincidentally  enough,  shows  Strassner 
in  his  capacity  as  the  John  M.  Simpson  Professor  of  Obstetrics  & Gynecology. 


NEW  ENDOWED  CHAIRS 

The  most  recently  appointed  endowed  chairs  are: 


Roy  Bakay,  MD,  professor  and  vice 
chair  of  neurosurgery,  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  A.  Watson  Armour  and  Sarah 
Armour  Presidential  Chair.  Bakay  is  inter- 
nationally renowned  for  his  work  in 
movement  disorders,  with  more  than 
400  publications,  including  50  book 
chapters. 

Robert  DeCresce,  MD,  chairman 
of  pathology,  has  been  named  to  the 
Harriet  Blair  Boland  Chair  of  Pathology. 
Director  of  the  clinical  laboratories  at 
Rush  since  1991  and  pathology  chair 
since  2000,  DeCresce  is  a spokesman  for 
the  College  of  American  Pathologists. 

Thomas  Deutsch,  MD,  has  been 
named  the  Henry  P.  Russe,  MD,  Dean 
of  Rush  Medical  College.  Deutsch,  past 
president  of  the  Chicago  Ophthalmologi- 
cal  Society  and  an  Honor  Award  recipient 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthal- 
mology, is  the  first  Rush  alumnus  to 
serve  as  dean  since  the  medical  college 
was  reactivated  more  than  30  years  ago. 

S.  Forrest  Dodson,  MD,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Jack  Fraser  Smith  Chair 
in  Surgery.  Director  of  the  Section  of 
Abdominal  Transplantation,  Dodson  is 
a national  authority  on  liver  disease 
and  liver  transplantation. 

Cheryl  Knudson,  PhD,  and  Warren 
Kundson,  PhD,  have  both  been  named 
to  the  Ralph  and  Marian  C.  Falk  Chair  of 
Biochemistry.  Together  and  separately, 
the  two  are  renowned  for  their  research 
into  the  biochemistry  of  cartilage.  Both 
were  named  professors  of  biochemistry 
at  Rush  in  2000,  with  conjoint  appoint- 
ments in  pathology. 


Klaus  Kuettner,  PhD,  who  chaired 
the  Department  of  Biochemistry  from 
its  inception  until  just  last  year,  has 
been  named  to  the  Ciba-Geigy  Chair 
of  Biochemistry.  A world  leader  in 
osteoarthritis  research  who  shepherded 
Rush  through  four  renewals  of  its  presti- 
gious Specialized  Center  of  Research  in 
osteoarthritis  grant  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  Kuettner  was  Rush's 
associate  dean  for  basic  sciences  and 
research  from  1994  to  2002. 

Lawrence  Layfer,  MD,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Abraham  M.  Cherovny, 
MD,  Chair  of  Medical  Affairs.  One  of  the 
first  graduates  of  the  new  Rush  Medical 
College,  Layfer  is  chairman  of  preventive 
medicine  at  Rush  North  Shore  Medical 
Center.  He  is  also  the  first  system  hospi- 
tal doctor  to  hold  an  endowed  chair. 

Jacob  Rotmensch,  MD,  who 

recently  established  the  Rush  Regional 
Gynecologic  Oncology  Network,  has 
been  named  to  the  George  D.  Wilbanks, 
MD,  Chair  in  Gynecologic  Oncology.  A 
principal  investigator  of  the  national 
Gynecologic  Oncology  Group,  Rotmensch 
is  nationally  known  for  pioneering 
treatments  for  cervical,  endometrial 
and  ovarian  cancer. 

Richard  Trohman,  MD,  director  of 
Rush's  electrophysiology  program  since 
1996,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Grace 
Deforest  and  William  Louis  Veeck  Chair 
in  Cardiovascular  Research.  Trohman  has 
published  more  than  100  articles  in  peer- 
reviewed  journals  and  has  pioneered  the 
use  of  biventricular  pacing  as  a treat- 
ment for  heart  failure. 


THE  MARY  AND  JOHN  BENT 

CHAIR  OF  CARDIOVASCULAR-THORACIC  SURGERY 


♦ Robert.  S.  D.  Higgins,  MD 

The  Mary  and  John  Bent  Professor  of  Cardiovascutar-Thoradc  Surgery 
Chairman,  Department  of  Cardiovascular-Thoracic  Surgery 
Co-Director,  Rush  Heart  and  Vascular  Institute 

. ■ . Af)poinud  2003 


THE  JOHN  M.  SIMPSON 

CHAIR  OF  OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNECOLOGY 


Howard  T.  Strassner,  MD* 

The  John  M.  Simpson  Professor  of  Obstetria  and  Gynecology 
Chairman,  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
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RUSH  PEOPLE 


APPOINTMENTS 

Two  new  members  have  been  elected 
to  the  Rush  Board  of  Trustees. 
Margaret  Faut-Callahan,  CRNA, 
DNSc,  FAAN,  is  professor  and  chair 
of  adult  health  nursing  in  the  Rush 
University  College  of  Nursing  and  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Nurses 
Alumni  Association.  She  is  also  pro- 
gram director  for  the  nurse  anesthesia 
program.  Gloria  Santona  is  corpor- 
ate executive  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  for  the  McDonald's 
Corporation. 

Clare  Giuffrida,  PhD,  has  been 
appointed  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Occupational  Therapy  in  the  College 
of  Health  Sciences.  Giuffrida,  who  has 
more  than  30  years  of  experience  in 
occupational  therapy  as  a clinician, 
researcher,  educator  and  administrator, 
comes  to  Rush  from  the  University  of 
Florida,  where  she  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  occupational  therapy.  She 
is  also  a fellow  to  the  American 
Occupational  Therapy  Association. 

Diane  M.  McKeever  has  been  named 
senior  vice  president  of  philanthropy. 

In  her  20th  year  with  Rush,  McKeever 
most  recently  was  vice  president  of  phi- 
lanthropy, marketing  and  communica- 
tions. She  also  serves  as  secretary  to 
the  Medical  Center's  Board  of  Trustees. 
As  planning  begins  for  a major  capital 
campaign  to  raise  funds  for  improve- 
ments on  Rush  buildings  and  the  con- 
struction of  new  ones,  McKeever  and 
the  entire  philanthropy  staff  will  play  a 
key  role.  Along  with  revenue  from  oper- 
ations and  debt  financing,  philanthropy 
is  key  to  funding  Rush's  ambitious 
strategic  plans. 

Joshua  Jacobs,  MD,  has  been  named 
associate  dean  for  research  and  devel- 
opment in  Rush  Medical  College. 
Jacobs,  who  came  to  Rush  as  a fellow 
in  1987,  holds  the  Crown  Family  Chair 
of  Orthopedic  Surgery  and  is  associate 
chairman  for  academic  programs  in 
the  Department  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 
He  is  also  an  adjunct  professor  in 
Northwestern  University's  department 
of  civil  and  environmental  engineering. 


KUDOS 

Gary  F.  Alder,  DDS,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Illinois  State  Dental 
Society's  Dental  Education  Committee. 
He  is  director  of  the  General  Practice 
Residency  Program  in  Rush's  Depart- 
ment of  General  Surgery  and  has  been 
in  private  practice  at  The  Dental  Group 
Ltd.,  for  28  years. 


David  C.  Clark,  PhD,  (Stanley  G. 

Harris  Family  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
at  Rush)  was  appointed  a Senior  Fellow 
of  the  National  Center  on  Disaster 
Psychology  and  Terrorism  in  December 
2003.  The  National  Center  on  Disaster 
Psychology  and  Terrorism,  located 
in  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  and  affiliated  with 
Stanford  University,  was  created  to 
coordinate  research,  train  practitioners 
in  effective  treatments  for  people 
whose  lives  are  disrupted  by  terror  and 
serve  as  an  educational  resource  for 
agencies  seeking  the  best  methods  for 
preventing,  preparing  for  and  recover- 
ing from  mass  casualty  assaults. 

The  University  Committee  on  Research 
and  Spinal  Cord  Research  awarded 
research  grants  to  several  Rush  faculty, 
including:  Sally  Aral,  MD,  associate 
professor,  Section  of  Bone  Marrow 
Trans-plant  and  Cell  Engineering; 

James  Herdegen,  MD,  assistant 
professor.  Section  of  Pulmonary  and 
Critical  Care  Medicine;  Haruko 
Ogawa,  PhD,  assistant  professor. 
Department  of  Cardiovascular/Thoracic 
Surgery,  Najia  Shakoor,  MD,  assistant 
professor.  Section  of  Rheumatology.  For 
spinal  cord  research,  awardees  include 
Mark  Gonzalez,  MD,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, orthopedic  surgery;  James 
Kerns,  PhD,  professor.  Department  of 
Anatomy;  Floward  An,  MD,  professor. 
Department  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Susan  Bleasdale,  MD,  Department 
of  Internal  Medicine,  received  the 
Norris  L.  Brookens  Award  for 
Outstanding  Resident  from  the 
American  College  of  Physicians. 

Three  Rush  physicians  were  honored 
recently  by  the  Gift  of  Hope  Organ 
& Tissue  Donor  Network,  a nonprofit 
organ  procurement  organization 
for  Illinois  and  Indiana.  S.  Forrest 
Dodson,  MD,  director  of  the  Section 
of  Transplantation,  was  among  fifteen 
physicians,  health  care  professionals 
and  civic  leaders  from  throughout 
Illinois  named  2003  Lifesaving  Partners. 
The  award  recognizes  outstanding 
achievement  in  addressing  the 
region's  critical  need  for  organ  and 
tissue  donation  Robert  S.D.  Higgins, 
MD,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Cardiovascular/Thoracic  Surgery  at 
Rush,  and  Eric  E.  Whitaker,  MD, 
MPH,  director  of  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  and  assistant 
professor  with  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Preventive  Medicine 
at  Rush,  were  among  four  African- 
American  leaders  in  public  health  and 
medicine  honored  for  their  excellence 
in  improving  community  health 


and  lifesaving  organ/tissue  donor 
awareness. 

Anthony  Kim,  MD,  Department  of 
General  Surgery,  received  the  Resident 
Award  for  Exemplary  Teaching  by  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons. 

Najia  Shakoor,  MD,  assistant  profes- 
sor, Section  of  Rheumatology,  received 
a Schweppe  Eoundation  Career 
Development  Award  in  Academic 
Medicine.  This  is  given  to  young 
investigators  to  secure  "protected 
time"  to  develop  their  knowledge 
and  teaching  and  research  skills. 

To  recognize  the  outstanding  work 
of  its  staff,  the  Division  of  Hematology 
and  Oncology  hosted  an  employee 
recognition  ceremony  in  November. 
Underwritten  by  the  Weber  family, 
the  ceremony  winners  are  determined 
by  the  staff  members,  who  nominate 
one  another  for  their  dedication  to 
patients.  Winners  include:  Carol 
Blendowski,  RN;  Philip  Bonomi, 
MD;  Lada  Franklin;  Beth  Hayden, 
RN;  Matt  Kemper,  RPh;  Margaret 
Matuszewski;  Terri  O'Brien,  RN; 
Bridget  Simkowski,  RN;  Shirley 
Turner;  and  Mario  Zarantenello 


Kelly  Kindy,  RN,  was  nominated  for  a 
Division  of  Hematology  and  Oncology 
employee  recognition  award. 


Runners  Enrique  (Henry)  Amezaga,  oncology  technician  in  the  inpatient 
pharmacy,  and  Sara  Stem,  associate  vice  president  of  marketing  communi' 
cations,  were  among  the  winners  in  their  age  groups  in  the  Gimme  Shelter 
5 K race  in  Novemher.  The  race  was  sponsoreei  hy  the  Rush  Community 
Wellness  program,  which  offers  a host  of  special  health  events  for  the  pub- 
lic. Tlie  race  was  designed  to  create  awareness  about  the  Cathedral  Shelter 
of  Chicago,  the  state’s  first  residential  substance  abuse  program,  located  on 
the  West  Side.  In  all,  about  10  Rush  runners  participated,  and  300  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  To  learn  more  about  Rush’s  Community  Wellness 
program,  call  Suzanne  Smith,  Community  Wellness  manager,  at  ext. 
2-7164  or  visit  www.rush.edu/events. 


Clinical  NEWS 


Enteryx  procedure  for  GERD 

Rush  is  offering  a procedure  called 
Enteryx  for  the  treatment  of  Gastro- 
esophageal Reflux  Disease  (GERD) 
symptoms.  Approved  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  April,  the  proce- 
dure involves  injecting  a liquid  polymer 
into  the  lower  esophageal  sphincter 
(LES).  The  polymer  solidifies  into  a 
sponge-like  permanent  implant,  which 
helps  to  prevent  or  reduce  reflux  or 
passage  of  gastric  acid  up  into  the 
esophagus.  Rush  gastroenterologist 
Michael  Brown,  MD,  performs  the 
procedure  on  an  outpatient  basis. 


Unlike  daily  drug  therapy  that  treats 
only  the  symptoms  of  GERD,  the 
Enteryx  procedure  is  designed  to 
provide  relief  by  physically  changing 


the  gastroesophageal  junction,  thus 
addressing  the  underlying  mechanical 
cause  of  the  disease  — LES  dysfunc- 
tion. Brown  is  one  of  only  a few 
gastroenterologists  in  the  Chicago 
area  to  use  Enteryx. 

Medicare  Approves  Rush 
for  LVAD  reimbursement 

The  Centers  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Services  designated  Rush  as  the  only 
Chicago  center,  and  one  of  only  20 
in  the  country,  which  qualifies  for 
Medicare  reimbursement  for  heart 
assist  devices  implanted  as  a perma- 
nent therapy. 

"This  represents  a significant  step 
because  Medicare  previously  reim- 
bursed hospitals  for  heart  assist 


NEW  HEART  CENTER 
UNDERSTANDS  WOMEN 

by  Christopher  Martin 


In  October,  Rush  opened 
the  Rush  University  Medical 
Center  Heart  Center  for 
Women  to  help  them  fight  a 
killer;  heart  disease  in  women. 

According  to  the  American  Heart 
Association,  cardiovascular  disease 
claims  more  women’s  lives  than  the 
next  seven  causes  of  death  com- 
bined — more  than  500,000  a year. 

“The  Heart  Center  for  Women 
is  a place  women  can  come  to  he 
screened  to  help  prevent  heart 
disease  or  for  more  acute  care  if 
they  have  been  diagnosed  with 
heart  disease,”  says  the  center’s  med- 
ical director,  cardiologist  Annahelle 
Volgman,  MD.  Offering  more  than 
mere  tests  and  treatment,  women 
can  come  to  the  center  for  compas- 
sionate care  delivered  hy  health  care 
professionals  who  are  attuned  to  the 
nuances  of  a woman’s  body  and  the 
unique  characteristics  that  make 
women’s  heart  disease  different 
than  men’s,  she  says. 

For  example,  a woman’s  symptoms 
of  severe  heart  disease  are  different 
than  those  of  a man.  Instead  of 
severe  chest  pain  like  men  experi- 
ence, women  often  have  shortness 
of  breath,  sweaty  sensations,  palpita- 
tion or  nausea,  says  Martha  Gulati, 
MD,  the  center’s  research  director. 

“Often,  the  symptoms  are  non- 
specific and  doctors  misdiagnose 


the  condition  in  women,”  Gulati 
says.  It’s  common  for  women  to 
have  positive  stress  tests  hut  nega- 
tive angiograms.  Many  women  may 
have  coronary  spasms,  where  their 
arteries  are  not  working  well,  which 
is  a totally  different  disease  from 
what  men  typically  have,  she  adds. 

Another  unique  element  of  Rush’s 
Heart  Center  for  Women  is  that 
each  patient  sees  a psychologist 
who  is  trained  to  treat  patients 
with  heart  disease.  “Depression  and 
other  mental  health  disorders  are 
very  common  diseases  we  see  in 
people  with  heart  disease,  hut  it  is 
often  overlooked  and  it  can  be  a 
significant  harrier  to  patients’ 
recovery,”  Volgman  says. 

The  center  is  staffed  completely  hy 
women,  including  two  cardiologists, 
a nurse  practitioner,  a dietitian,  a 
cardiac  psychologist  and  nurses. 

To  make  an  appointment  at  the 
Rush  University  Medical  Center’s 
Heart  Center  for  Women,  call  (312) 
942-6242  or  (888)  352-7874.  • 


devices  only  if  they  were  used  as  a 
bridge  to  transplantation,"  says  Robert 
S.  D.  Higgins,  MD,  chairman  of  cardio- 
vascular and  thoracic  surgery  at  Rush. 
Higgins  says  this  means  that  patients 
do  not  have  to  be  on  the  heart  trans- 
plant waiting  list  to  receive  Medicare 
coverage  for  an  assist  device.  Costs 
for  treatment  of  a left  ventricular  assist 
device  (LVAD)  can  exceed  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Powered  by  a small  external  battery 
pack,  LVADs  support  the  natural  heart 
when  its  left  ventricle  is  too  weak  to 
pump  on  its  own. 

Easing  Knee  Pain 

Using  a special  class  of  nonsteroid 
anti-inflammatory  drugs  before  and 
after  knee  replacement  surgery  signifi- 
cantly reduces  a patient's  pain,  use  of 
pain  killers  and  sleep  disturbances. 


while  increasing  the  postoperative 
range  of  motion  of  the  knee,  says 
Rush  anesthesiologist  Asokumar 
Buvanendran,  MD.  He  was  the  lead 
author  of  an  article  in  the  November 
1 2 issue  of  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Distress  Prone  at  Risk 
for  Alzheimer's 

A study  of  more  than  800  Catholic 
nuns,  priests  and  brothers  revealed 
that  those  who  reported  higher  levels 
of  psychological  distress  were  twice 
as  likely  to  develop  Alzheimer's  disease 
as  persons  who  reported  low  levels  of 
distress.  This  study  is  published  in  the 
December  9 issue  of  Neurology  by 
researchers  from  the  Rush  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Center. 

Compiled  by  Rush  Media  Relations 


THONAR  TURNS  TABLES  ON  BATTY 


Rush  adult  nurse  practitioner  and  College  of  Nursing  faculty  member  Karen 
Nancy  Batty,  MS,  RN,  right,  chaired  the  Eugene  J-M.A.  Thonar,  PhD,  Award 
committee  for  the  first  1 1 years  of  its  existence.  But  this  year,  because  of  crowd- 
ed personal,  professional  and  academic  calendars  — including  ongoing  work 
on  a PhD  in  health  care  policy  and  disability  studies  — Batty  stepped  down 
(temporarily)  from  her  Thonar  duties. 

The  other  members  of  the  committee  and  several  nominators  saw  it  as  the  per- 
fect opportunity  to  finally  honor  Batty,  a founding  member  of  Rush's  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  Task  Force,  for  everything  she  has  done  to  improve  the 
Medical  Center  environment  for  people  with  disabilities.  So  when  Rush  President 
and  CEO  Larry  Goodman,  MD,  presented  the  12th  annual  award  on  Oct.  7, 
Batty  found  herself  in  unfamiliar  territory:  on  the  receiving  side  of  the  podium. 

Photographed  with  her  are  two  past  Thonar  recipients:  Beverly  Huckman,  associ- 
ate vice  president  for  equal  opportunity,  and  Eugene  J-M.A.  Thonar,  PhD,  the 
George  W.  Stuppy,  MD,  Professor  of  Arthritis,  the  award's  namesake  and  first 
honoree. 
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SCIENCE  LADS 

Rush's  Laurance  Armour  Day  School,  a 
school  and  day  care  facility  for  preschool 
children,  celebrates  the  grand  opening 
of  its  new  science  labs.  This  was  made 
possible  by  the  Science  and  Math 
Excellence  Network,  which  is  dedicated 
to  improving  the  science  and  math  skills 
of  inner-city  children.  Right,  Grace  Ryan, 
and  below,  Mykal  Dow  and  Mikaelah 
Houston,  enjoy  educational  aaivities 
during  the  fall  grand  opening. 
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RUSH  IVF  CENTER  CELEBRATES 
20  YEARS  OE  HELPING  COUPLES 

The  Rush  Center  for  Advanced  Reproduaive  Care,  the  oldest  continuous  fertility 
program  in  Chicago,  celebrated  its  20th  anniversary  in  October.  Families  helped 
by  the  center  attended,  including  Rush's  first  IVF  "baby,"  Tiffany  Autrey,  1 7 (right), 
with  her  mother,  Brenda  Autrey. 

Rush  University  Medical  Center  started  offering  in  vitro  fertilization  (IVF) 
in  1983  and  continues  to  offer  state-of-the-art  evaluation  and  treatment  of 
female  and  male  infertility.  Advanced  individualized  care  enabling  infertile 
couples  to  conceive  a child  is  the  prime  goal  of  the  program. 

Infertility  is  a growing  problem,  affecting  approximately  1 5 percent  of  couples. 
Fortunately,  dramatic  progress  has  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  both  female 
and  male  infertility,  and  success  is  assured  in  most  cases.  The  most  advanced 
and  successful  treatment  is  IVF,  where  egg  cells  are  fertilized  in  the  IVF  labora- 
tory and  the  resulting  embryo  or  embryos  are  placed  in  the  uterus. 


HELP  KEEP  NEW  RUSH  LOOK  INTACT 


Many  patients  and  visitors  first 
meet  Rush  through  print  and 
online  materials,  whether  it’s 
through  a brochure,  newsletter, 
poster,  flyer,  table  tent  or  Web  site. 
All  of  these  things  help  them  form 
an  impression  about  Rush.  It  is 
important  that  these  materials 
project  a consistent,  accurate 
image.  We  want  everyone  to 
know  what  Rush  is  truly  about: 
excellence.  A major  part  of 


enhancing  Rush’s  image  is  the 
proper  use  of  the  Rush  logo, 
which  is  a registered  trademark. 

Please  help  to  enhance  Rush’s 
image  by  appropriately  using 
the  Rush  logo.  To  do  this,  simply 
follow  the  Rush  University 
Medical  Center  Corporate  Identity 
and  Graphics  Usage  Guidelines, 
created  by  Marketing  Communi' 
cations  and  approved  by  the  Office 


of  Legal  Affairs,  posted  on  the 
Rush  Intranet  site. 

Misuse  of  the  Rush  logo  destroys 
Rush’s  credibility,  so  it  is  vital 
that  the  logo  is  used  appropriately. 
Examples  of  misuse  of  the  logo 
include  distorting  it,  associating 
it  with  a message  in  bad  taste  or 
linking  the  logo  to  a program  or 
service  that  is  not  related  to  Rush. 

All  communications  using  the 
name,  logo  or  tagline,  “It’s  How 
Medicine  Should  Be,”  must  he 
reviewed  and  approved  in  advance 
of  publication  by  the  Office  of 


Marketing  Communications. 
Before  you  develop  any  print 
communications,  contact 
Marketing  Communications  by 
sending  an  email  to  request_logo@ 
rush.edu  explaining  your  project’s 
needs,  goals  and  budget. 

To  learn  more  about  the  logo 
specifications  (including  the  color, 
font  and  size),  to  access  templates 
for  memos,  faxes  and  PowerPoint 
presentations,  and  to  download  a 
logo,  go  to  “Employee  Resources” 
on  the  Intranet.  Questions?  Call 
Jill  Waite  Goldberg,  Marketing 
Communications  at  ext.  2-781 7.  • 


/Tv  RUSH  UNIVERSITY 
V17  MEDICAL  CENTER 


FOR  OUR  PATIENTS 

Dear  Marcia: 

I've  worked  at  Rush  five  years,  and  sometimes  I still 
feel  directionally  challenged  arourid  here.  So  I make 
a special  effort  to  help  out  visitors  who  have  that 
"I  have  no  idea  where  I'm  going"  look  on  their  faces. 
By  going  up  to  them  and  asking  them  if  they  need 
help  (they  usually  do),  I feel  like  I'm  making  a differ- 
ence. I suggest  others  keep  an  eye  out  for  those 
lost  looks. 

Signed, 

Friend  to  the  directionally  challenged 


Dear  Want  to  Help: 

Your  proactive  approach  to  helping  visitors  should  be 
embraced  by  us  all.  And  I would  suggest  taking  it 
one  step  further  by  walking  them  — or  at  least  of^r- 
ing  to  walk  them  — to  their  destination  if  you  can 
spare  the  time.  It's  also  a good  idea  for  all  offices  to 
be  stocked  up  with  Rush  maps  and  to  have  these 
readily  available  for  visitors.  Four-color  maps  of  the 
campus  are  now  available  and  correspond  to  the 
maps  that  can  be  found  on  the  walls  throughout  the 
Medical  Center.  To  order,  simply  call  the  Rush  Print 
Shop  at  2-5895. 


Have  you  faced  a tough  situation  with  a patient?  Want 
some  solid  advice  on  improving  patient  satisfaction?  Then 
just  ask  Marcia.  Submit  your  "Dear  Marcia"  question  to 
Rush_News@rush.edu  or  send  them  via  interoffice  mail  to 
Jill  Waite  Goldberg,  Office  of  Marketing  Communications, 
TOB  Suite  250.  By  sharing  your  questions,  experiences  and 
ideas,  you  can  make  a difference! 


How  to  Register 

To  learn  more  about,  or  register 
for,  the  courses  marked  with 
an  L,  call  2-5918  or  go  to 
http://iris.rush.edu/hr.  Follow  the 
"Training"  link  to  LEAP.  All  classes 
marked  with  an  L — many  of 
which  are  free  — can  be  paid  for 
with  LEAP  dollars.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  classes  marked  with 
a W,  contact  Michele  Biring  at 
ext.  2-3640  or  send  an  email  to 
weliness@rush.edu 

J 
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Pilates 

Back  by  popular  demand!  Tbiis 
I'hour  class  offers  a mind-body 
discipline  focusing  on  improving 
core  strength  and  posture,  resulting 
in  a longer,  leaner  shape.  Mondays 
at  7 a.m.  or  Wednesdays  at  noon 
for  8 weeks.  $95.  W 
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English  as  a Second 
Language  (ESL) 

For  Rush  employees  with  limited 
English  speaking  skills.  Includes 
job-specific  vocabulary,  grammar 
and  a focus  on  the  four  language 
skills;  listening,  speaking,  reading 
and  writing.  Class  meets  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  for  8 weeks.  $150.  L 

Omnibuyer  for  Template 
Managers 

For  Omnibuyer  users  responsible 
for  creating  and  revising  templates. 
1-3  p.m.  Free.  L 

8 

Introduction  to  CPT-4  Coding 

Learn  about  evaluation,  manage- 
ment, surgery,  medicine,  radiology 
and  laboratory  coding.  Participants 
must  have  successfully  completed 
a formal  medical  terminology  class 
within  the  past  two  years.  From 
5 to  7:30  p.m.,  Thursdays  for  8 
weeks.  Cost  for  class  depends  on 
class  size,  usually  between  $100 
to  $400  per  semester.  L 

Yoga 

It’s  a full  mind,  body  and  spirit  work- 
out for  strength,  balance,  flexibility 
and  relaxation.  Thursdays,  at  noon 
or  5:30  p.m.  for  8 weeks.  $65.  W 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Succeeding  with  your  New  Year's 
Resolution 

New  workshop  for  learning  tips, 
tricks,  and  handy  tidbits  to  help 
you  succeed  with  your  chosen 
New  Year’s  resolution.  9-11:30  a.m. 
Free.  W 
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Breathing,  Stretching  & 
Ergonomics  Workshop  Series 

Join  this  invaluable  series  of  work- 
shops and  learn  how  to  reduce 
muscle  tightness  and  increase  your 
range  of  motion.  Will  help  indi- 
viduals build  awareness  of  breath- 
ing patterns,  movement  and  pos- 
ture. Bring  your  lunch.  Noon  to 
1 p.m.  $80.  W 

12 

Briefly:  What's  New 

Overview  of  what’s  new  in 
the  Windows  XP  environment 
(8-9  a.m.),  and  what’s  new  with 
the  Microsoft  Office  2002  applica- 
tions including  Access  (9  to  10 
a.m.).  Excel  (11  a.m.  to  noon), 
Power-Point  (1  to  2 p.m.)  and 
Word  (2  to  3 p.m.).  Free.  L 

Smoking  Cessation 

Quitting  smoking  is  not  easy.  Get 
help  from  smoking  cessation  spe- 
cialist, Carol  Southard,  who  will 
help  you  not  just  quit,  but  quit  tor 
good.  Noon  to  1 p.m.  $200  tor  8 
sessions.  Call  Carol  at  (312)  926- 
2069  or  ext.  2-3640  to  register. 
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Writing  That  Flows 

Discover  how  to  write  clearer  sen- 
tences and  create  a flow  to  your 
prose  that  easily  draws  a reader 
from  one  sentence  to  the  next. 

A post-class  e-mail  quiz  solidifies 
your  new  skill.  9 a.m.  to  noon. 

$75.  L 

Salsa  Dancing 

Want  to  learn  how  to  salsa  dance!’ 
Now’s  your  chance!  Begins  today, 
5:30  p.m.  and  continues  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays.  $120  per  person 
for  4 weeks  or  $160  per  couple.  W 
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PC  Rollout  Open  House 

Check  out  the  new  PCs,  chat  with 
members  of  the  IS  rollout  team, 
or  ask  questions  of  our  trainers. 
Free.  L 


19 

Lotus  Notes  Calendar 

Master  this  useful  tool.  Learn 
to  create  appointments,  send 
invitations  to  meetings  and  more. 
1 1 a.m.  to  1 p.m.  Free.  L 
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Building  Civility  and  Respect 
in  the  Workplace 

Communication  and  conflict 
resolution  strategies.  9 a.m.  to 
noon.  $75  (includes  continental 
breakfast).  L 

Report  Express 

Learn  to  use  Report  Express,  the 
tool  to  track,  enter,  and  approve 
time  cards  at  Rush.  Introduction 
to  Report  Express,  8 to  10  a.m. 
Generating  reports  with  Report 
Express,  10  to  11  a.m.  Free.  L 
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Skills  For  Success: 

Making  Work  "Work"  Better: 

A Three-Part  Series 

Employee  Role  in  Organization 
Performance 

Understand  your  skills  and  habits 
better  and  determine  what  you 
need  to  enhance  to  be  more 
successful.  Create  your  plan  for 
success.  9 to  11:30  a.m.  Free.  L 
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New  Manager  Orientation 

What  do  new  Rush  managers 
need  to  know  during  their  first 
six  months  on  the  job  / Learn 
basic  survival  skills,  who’s  who 
and  what’s  what  and  meet  con- 
tacts and  your  new  peers  in  this 
interactive  session.  9 a.m.  to 
noon.  Free.  L 
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The  Manager's  Role  in 
Organizational  Performance: 

A Three-Part  Series 

What  is  “performance”?  How  do 
you  measure  it?  What  are  standards 
and  how  do  you  create  and  com- 
municate, uphold  and  enforce 
them?  How  do  you  continuously 
improve?  9 a.m.  to  noon.  Free.  L 

Ask  the  Expert  Lunch  & Learn: 
Microsoft  Word 

Learn  to  build  tables  in  Word,  use 
the  mail  merge  feature  and  other 
topics.  Noon  to  1 p.m.  Free.  L 


^24-25 

SPECIAL  EVENT! 


Rush  is  a major  sponsor  of  the 
NBC5  Health  and  Fitness  Expo. 


Find  all  the  best  health  infor- 
mation in  orie  place! 


Festival  Hall  B,  Navy  Pier, 
Chicago. 


See  back  page  for  details 
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Omnibuyer  for  Requisitioner 

For  Omnibuyer  users  responsible 
for  creating,  editing,  and  submit- 
ting requisitions.  1 to  3 p.m. 

Free.  L 

Omnibuyer  for  Approvers 

For  Omnibuyer  users  responsible 
for  approving  others’  requisitions. 

9 to  10  a.m.  Free.  L 

Physician  Compliance 

As  part  of  our  Physician 
Compliance  training  program, 
the  Corporate  Compliance  depart- 
ment will  be  offering  classes  on 
topics  such  as  E/M  documentation 
guidelines,  the  Stark  Law  and 
teaching  physician  rules.  Free.  L 
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Communication  Challenge:  A 
Three-Part  Series  For  Supervisors 

Communicating  is  one  of  the 
most  important  jobs  of  a manager. 
Learn  techniques  for  coaching, 
discipline,  counseling  and  per- 
formance improvement.  First  in 
a series.  9 a.m.  to  noon.  Free.  L 
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Omnibuyer  for  Template 
Managers 

For  Omnibuyer  users  responsible 
for  creating  and  revising  templates. 
1 to  3 p.m.  Free.  L 


From  Good  to  Great:  How  to 
give  consistently  outstanding 
customer  service 

Take  your  customer  service  skills 
to  the  next  level  and  handle  chal- 
lenging customer  service  situations 
better.  9 a.m.  to  11:30  a.m.  Free.  L 


IN  BRIEF 
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ATTEND  THE  HEALTH 
AND  FITNESS  EXPO 

Ru>h  L'nix  orsiry  Medical  Center 
is  proud  ro  be  a major  sponsor 
ot  rhe  Health  and  Fitness 

Expo  at  Navy  Pier  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  Jan.  24  and  25.  The 
Expo  promises  a healthy  dose  ot 
well'known  speakers,  interesting 
panel  discussions,  cooking  demon- 
strations, the  latest  in  health  and 
fitness  products  and  tun  tor  the 
whole  family.  Stop  by  the  Rush 
booth  tor  a tree  bone-density  scan 
or  attend  one  ot  our  eight  forums 
on  a variety  of  health  topics 
throughout  the  weekend.  For 
more  information,  visit  the  Rush 
Web  site  at  www.rush.edu/events/ 
featured.html. 

SUPPORT  THE  IMD 
GUEST  HOUSE 

As  you  make  your  charitable 
donations  this  year,  consider 
supporting  the  Illinois  Medical 
District  (IMD)  Guest  House 
Foundation  in  their  effort  to 
build  guest  accommodations  for 
the  family  and  friends  ot  those 
receiving  medical  treatment 
from  area  hospitals,  including 
Rush  University  Medical  Center, 
Stroger  Hospital  of  Cook  County, 
the  University  ot  Illinois  at 
Chicago  Medical  Center  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  Health 
Care  Systems  West  Side.  For  more 
information  about  the  guest  house 
or  to  make  a donation,  visit 
www.imdguesthouse.org. 

LOOK  AND  LISTEN 
FOR  RUSH 

As  you  know.  Rush  began  an 
exciting  new  advertising  cam- 
paign this  past  fall.  Keep  a look 
out  for  the  ads  that  will  continue 
to  appear  in  the  following  media 
from  January  to  mid-May: 

> Television:  WBBM,  WFLD, 
WGN,  WLS,  WMAQ, 
WTTW,  Univision  (PSA) 

>■  Cable  TV  (Comcast):  CNN, 
A&E,  TEC,  Discovery, 
Lifetime,  HGTV,  Eox  News 
Channel,  CNBC/HDL 


> Radio:  WBBM-AM,  WGN- 
AM,  WLS-AM,  WBEZ, 
WDRV,  WFMT,  WJMK, 
WLEY,  WLIT,  WNND, 
WNUA,  WTMX,  WVAZ 

>-  Transit  ads:  Blue,  red  and 
hrc'iwn  lines 

>-  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago 
Sun-Times 

>-  Billhoards  throughout  the 
Chicago  area 

>•  Internally  at  Rush:  Channel  6 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE 
OF  COMPUTER 
DISCOUNTS 

Did  you  know  all  Rush  employees 
are  eligible  to  receive  discounts 
when  purchasing  personal  com- 
puters and  other  ec]uipment  from 
Ldell.'’  For  more  information,  visit 
www.dell.com/epphuy  (use  member 
ID:  HS3 170603  Dor  call 
1-800-695-8133. 

NEW  HELP  DESK  SITE 

To  serve  you  better,  the  Infor- 
mation Services  Help  Desk 
intranet  site  is  getting  a new  look 
and  mcare  functionality.  Check  it 
out  at  helpdesk.rush.edu.  Features 
of  the  new  site  include  an  “end 
riser  desktop”  that  allows  you  to 
submit  reciuests  or  report  problems, 
check  on  the  status  ot  your  help 
ticket  and  e-mail  the  technician 
who  is  assigned  to  your  request. 

You  can  still  submit  a help 
ticket  by  sending  an  e-mail  to 
help@rush.edu  or  call  the  help 
desk  at  2-HELP  (2-4357). 

STUDENT-FACULTY 

RECITAL 

The  2004  Student-Faculty 
Classical  Music  Recital  will  he 
held  Wednesday,  Feb.  11,  at  5 p.m. 
in  Room  500,  followed  by  a recep- 
tion. The  recital  is  sponsored  hy 
the  Committee  on  Student 
Affairs,  the  Medical  Staff  and  the 
Student  Affairs  Office  at  Rush 
Medical  College.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  Susan  Arjmand, 
MD,  at  DivaDocSA@aol.com. 


FEND  OFF  THE  FLU 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  Prevention  recommends  that 
caregivers  get  fJu  shots  every  year. 
As  in  years  past,  influenza  vaccine 
is  provided  free  of  charge  to  Rush 
employees.  Stop  by  Employee  and 
Corporate  Health  Services  in  suite 
100  of  the  Senn  Building,  Monday 
through  Friday,  from  7:30  a.m.  to 
4 p.m.  No  appointment  is  neces- 
sary, just  walk  in. 


FIND  A SPILL  OR  NEED  A 
LIGHT  BULB  CHANGED? 

If  you  see  something  that  needs  to  be 
fixed,  don’t  just  walk  on  by.  Keep  these 
three  easy-to-remember  phone  num- 
bers in  mind  and  give  them  a call. 

Call  2-FIXX  for  maintenance  requests, 
including  changing  a light  bulb.  If 
there's  a spill  or  if  an  area  needs  to  be 
cleaned,  call  2-CLEAN.  For  informa- 
tion on  fire  evacuation  drills  or  to 
report  a hazardous  material  incident, 
call  2-SAFE. 


DANCE  THE  NIGHT  AWAY 

Music,  mingling,  dinner,  dancing.  It's  the  Rush  Medical  Staff  Dinner  Dance, 
taking  place  Jan.  24,  2004,  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel.  The  reception  begins  at 
6 p.m.,  followed  by  dinner  and  dancing  at  7 p.m.  Music  will  be  provided  by  the 
Don  Cagen  Ochestra.  All  active  and  emeritus  medical  staff  and  faculty  of  Rush 
Medical  College  are  invited  to  attend. 

Tickets  are  $250  per  person,  and  tables  of  10  to12  range  from  $2,500-$3,000; 
$125  tickets  are  available  for  those  who  are  within  five  years  of  completing 
their  training.  Contributions  of  $500  or  more  beyond  ticket  price  will  be  listed  in 
the  program.  The  evening  also  features  a raffle  drawing,  with  prizes  that  include 
a dinner  for  10  to  12  people  hosted  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goodman,  floor  seats  for  a 
Bulls  home  game  and  more. 

And  there  will  be  a big  announcement: 

The  much-anticipated  new  name  for 
the  Medical  Staff  Dinner  Dance  will  be 
revealed.  For  more  information,  contact 
Joyce  Walsh  at  ext.  2-6894  or  e-mail 
Joyce_A_Walsh@rush.edu 


Right:  Robert  DeCresce,  MD,  congratulates 
raffle  winner  Stephanie  Wang,  MD,  at  last 
year's  dance.  Below:  General  Surgeon 
Constantine  "Dean"  Godellas,  MD,  and 
his  wife,  Erin,  dance  the  night  away  at  last 
year's  dinner  dance. 


